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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HISTORY. 

History of Civilization. By Wititam AtexANDER Mac. 
KINNON, F.R.S., M.P. In 2 vols. London, 1846. Long- 
man and Co. 

We cannot better introduce these volumes to the readers of 

Tue Critic than by briefly stating the author’s plan, as set 

forth in his preface. 

Adopting the idea of Co.eRtpGrE, Mr. MacKinnon divides 
historic narratives into three kinds—1st. ‘‘ That of the annal- 
ist or chronicler, who deals merely in facts and events, arranged 
in order of time, having no principle of selection and no plan 


of arrangement.’’ 2nd. ‘‘ That of the writer who takes his | 


stand on some moral point, and selects a series of events for 
the purpose of illustrating, if not proving, his position.”’ 3rd. 
That which is highest and most grand, founded on philosophy, 
and which is ‘‘ not composed for any particular cause, but at- 
tempts to describe human nature itself on a great scale ; to hold 
a mirror up to mankind, such as the Herodotean history.” 

The second of these kinds of historic narratives is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Mackinnon; his design being ‘‘ to delineate, 
from the most authentic sources and the best records of by- 
gone days, the gradual progress of civilization, and its results 
on the social relations of mankind.” 

Mr. MackINNon asserts that although civilization and pub- 
lic opinion do not co-exist exactly in an equal proportion, 
‘the latter, nevertheless, depends so much on the former, that 
the history of the one includes, in some degree, that of the 
other.” 

The requisites of civilization are described as ‘ informa- 
tion, moral principle (based on religious faith), facility of com- 
munication, and amount of wealth possessed by individuals 
composing a given community.’’ Out of these grows Public 
Opinion, by which the form of government and its measures 
become adapted to the interests of the people. The efficacy of 
public opinion depends ‘‘ on the relative proportion of those 
persons not forced to labour with the number who are com- 
pelled to gain their daily bread by daily work.’’ The best 
means of defining the component parts of any society is by 
estimating the property of individuals ; and this may be most 
correctly ascertained by calculating ‘‘the number of depen- 


dents qualified for labour that the means of an individual will | 


allow him to support.’ ‘Thus viewed, the community may be 
‘livided into three classes: first, the upper, including those 
who can command the work or time of 100 labourers, or more 
—that is, taking the wages of each labourer at 307. who pos- 
sess an income of 3,000/. a-year, or upwards, an income which 
may be transmitted to their descendants; secondly, the 
imiddle class, including all who can command the labour of 
from five to one hundred men; third, the lower class, com- 


| prising all the rest, who could command only their own labour, 
| or the work of not more than five others. 
| The most important of these three classes for the influence of 
| public opinion is the middle; ‘‘ the upper not being suffi- 
‘ciently numerous, and the lower not sufficiently informed, nor 
| possessed of the leisure necessary to give strength to that sen- 
| timent.”’ 

| Mr. Mackrinyon’s definition and description of Public 
, Opinion are so interesting that we extract it :— 

Public opinion is the idea entertained on any subject by the 

best informed, most intelligent, and moral persons ; which idea 
jis gradually understood and spread among the people, and 
adopted as their sentiment. Whenever a community is suffi- 
| ciently civilized to be governed by public opinion, then indeed has 
it raised itself in the scale of moral existence. 

There is nothing in the whole fabric of civil institutions so 
interesting and imposing as an exposition of the everlasting 
| principles of moral legislation. The administration of justice in 
ithis country, where the judge, without a guard, and without 
| pomp, decides on the dearest interests of the citizen, trusting 
chiefly to the moral sentiment of the community for the execution 
| of his decrees, is the most beautiful and encouraging aspect under 
| which civil polity can be viewed. Nothing is so venerable as 
the voice of truth and justice, under the power of public opinion, 
| reaching and subduing the high as well as the low, placing a 
rampart equally around the splendid mansions of wealth, and the 
lowly huts of poverty ; repressing wrong, vindicating innocence, 
| humbling the oppressor, and publishing to the world the right 
of every human being to the privileges of human nature. Where 
| public opinion is prevalent, it throws power into the hands of 
| intelligent individuals, and spreads itself throughout all orders 
| of the community. It opens new channels, by which the gilted 
' mind, in whatever rank or condition, may communicate itself far 
and wide. Through the diffusion of education and printing, an 
individual may now speak to multitudes incomparably more 
‘numerous than ancient or modern eloquence ever electrified in 
the popular assembly or the hallof legislation. By these instru- 
| ments, truth is asserting her sovereignty over nations, without 
| the help of rank, office, or sword; and her faithful ministers 
will become more and more the lawgivers of the world. 


| 


Nearly the most perfect state of civilization is that in which 
the middle class has become the most powerful in the com- 
munity, which it must do ‘‘ wherever the impulse inherent in 
man to improve his condition has free scope, as it will have 
in a country blessed with liberal institutions and equality of 
laws.”’ 

The design, then, of Mr. Macxrnnon’s history is to demon- 
strate that 


In all countries, as civilization and public opinion advance, 
liberty and the welfare of the people are increased ; and if it also 
can be shown that, as a nation is unacquainted with the re- 
quisites for civilization, no matter what institutions may be 
formed, its government must be insecure, if not arbitrary,-—it 
will not be hazarding too much, or forming tco hasty a ccnclu- 
_ sion, to lay down as a general rute, that in a civilized community 
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the form of government and its liberal tendency depend on the 
state of society, not the state of society on the form of govern- 
ment. 


hese views Mr. Mackinnon proteeds to establish by a 
survey of the history of the world from the earliest times to 
the present. He first examines the state of civilization among 
the ancients, as it prevailed in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
Turning then to England, he traces it from the Conquest, 
through the Charter, the Wars of the Roses, the Reformation, 
the Rebellion, the Civil War, the Restoration, the Accession 
of the House of Orange, the reign of Anne and her successors. 
Then he examines separately the elements of our present state 
of civilization as compounded of the monarchical power, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and the lower classes. Its 
rise, progress, and present condition in the Continental States 
of Europe are next reviewed, commencing with France, then 
proceeding to Spain, Portugal, the Italian Republics, the Papal 
States, Switzerland, Holland, the Hanse Towns, Sweden, and 
Russia. Civilization in Asia and America closes the survey. 
Some chapters are appended on miscellaneous topics connected 
more or less with the principal theme, such as reflections 
the prevalence of wars in former times, or the influence of 
civilization on the female sex and on social life, witchcraft, and 
civilization in reference to the several classes of society. From 
this summary of the work it will be seen how comprehensive is 
the design. 

And the execution is worthy of the importance and interest 
of the subject, and very creditable to the industry, ability, and 





good sense of the author. It is evidently the result of much | 
reading and reflection. Although termed a history, it is in | 
truth rather an historical disquisition, or a philosophical | 
treatise, inasmuch as facts are narrated rather with a view to | 
prove a theory than for their intrinsic interest ; the purpose | 
appears to be more to convince than to inform. But Mr. | 
MACKINNON has been eminently successful in giving a popular | 
manner to hie pages, in this reminding us forcibly of ADAM | 
Smitu. The general tone of Mr. Mackinnon’s sentiments | 
is Conservative, but with evident leanings to liberal views 
of every question. While he would preserve the frame-work 
of institutions, he is anxious to adapt the details to the altered 
circumstances of the times. He is decidedly for progress, as 
is evidenced by the following passage, honourable alike to his 
feelings and his judgment :— 


If a further elucidation of the subject was required, volumes 
might be filled from historical records of every nation in the 
world, to demonstrate the state of mankind in former ages, and 
their improved condition in the present. What a scanty amount 
of comfort was enjoyed—what a mass of misery was endured by 
man in that ocean of time that is past, until within compara- 
tively a short period! This contemplation leaves the mind 
doubtful whether most to regret the number of centuries in 
which man, by his crimes, his bigotry, his indolence, his super- 
stition, and his folly, has not only wasted his existence, but made 
it wretched ; or to rejoice at the improvement that is now daily 
if not hourly taking place, and affording to the sons of humanity 
a statein which the social duties of man towards his fellow-crea- 
tures are better observed, and in which the elements for civiliza- 
tion are fast spreading over the globe. 

It may therefore be admitted, that this condition of mankind, 
as it promotes mechanical improvements, adds considerably to 
those classes who, exempt from manual labour, may be enabled 
to enjoy leisure and intellectual cultivation. Let us, however, 
not be unmindful of those whose lot may compel them to remain 
in that class where labour is required, and where the means of 
subsistence are precarious, 

Care must be taken that the increase of wealth in all the civi- 
lized nations of the globe, and particularly in our island, may 
jead us in an especial manner to attend to the education, 
morals, and welfare of those persons whose means are deficient 
for that purpose. Not only is this our bounden duty to them as 
fellow-creatures, but it is the interest of all who have any pro- 
perty to lose. As remarked at the commencement of these 
pages, there is little to apprehend from popular tumults at the 
present time. The great extension and influence of property may 
counteract them; but the means of organisation now are so 
easy, the facility of communicating and of combining and holding 
intercourse from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House, is 
such, that it behoves every man of education and of reflection 
well to consider the vast importance of instilling a proper moral 
education in the inferior portion of the lower class. Some sort 
of information will, ia the present day, be acquired by this class ; 





and if not of a moral description, it may take an opposite direc- 


tion. The condition of those who have no means of support but 
their own labour, when they see around them so much luxury 
and wealth, must be considered. The constant and severe toil 
to which a labourer is subjected, and the exposure to climate in 
sickness or delicate health, render him, if equally temperate and 
virtuous as his more wealthy neighbour, deserving of the greatest 
praise, as being liable to greater temptations, either from intem- 
perance, or from’ the little attention that his conduct, if he 
keeps within the pale of the law, will excite. The poor man, 
after his toil, has not the enjoyment of imagination or of litera- 
ture; in the other classes, whatever may be the cares or 
anxieties, the means of occupying leisure hours in improving the 
mind, augmenting information or perfecting moral attributes are 
great. Under all these circumstances, the man who earns his 
daily bread must be considered with great indulgence, and ought 
by all possible means to be assisted by those whose energy, ac- 
tivity, or good fortune, have placed them inaffluence. The sor- 
rows and sufferings of the poor are indeed sacred things. 


Having thus described the general plan and merits of this 
valuable addition to the philosophy of history, we proceed, as 
is our wont, to give to the reader the best insight into the 
manner of the author and the character of the contents, by 
some extracts which we have noted as interesting or curious. 
We take them without regard to order. 


GAIN OF ENGLAND BY THE CONQUEST. 


Out of apparent evil, however, good often arises. What we 
gained by our loss in this conquest, may be observed in many 
particulars. First, England greew much greater, both in domi- 
nion and power abroad, and also in dignity and state at home, 
by the accession of so much territory upon the continent. 
For though the Normans by the Conquest gained much of the 
English lands and riches, yet England gained Normandy, which 
by it became a province to this crown. Next, it gained greater 
strength by the great number of Normans and French that came 
over with the Conqueror, and after his establishment here, and 
incorporated with the English nation, joining with them in the 
same language, laws, ant interests. Then we gained much by 
the great increase of our naval power and of ships wherein Nor- 
mandy then abounded. This, with the perpetual intercourse 


| between England and Normandy, and other parts of the conti- 
| nent, gave us some trifling trade and commerce, and thereby 
| treasure to the crown and kingdom; which appeared first in the 


great mass left by the Conqueror to Prince Henry, his younger 
son. England, by the Conquest, gained likewise a natural right 
to the dominion of the narrow seas, which had been before ac- 
quired only by Edgar and other Saxon kings. But the dominion 
of narrow seas seems naturally to belong, like that of rivers, to 
those who possess the banks or coasts on both sides: the former 
title was, therefore, strengthened by so long a coast as that of 
Normandy on one side, and of England on the other side of the 
channel. Besides, by this conquest we gained more learning, 
more civilization, more refinement of language, customs, and 
manners, from the great resort of other strangers, as well as 
mixture of French and Normans. And, lastly, we gained all 
our consideration abroad by carrying our arms so often and so 
gloriously, as well as extending our dominions into foreign coun - 
tries; so that, whereas our Saxon kings were little known 
abroad farther than by the fame of their devotion and piety, or 
their journeys, gifts, and oblations made to Rome, after the 
Conquest the crown of England grew first to be feared by our 
neighbours; to have eonstant intercourse with foreign princes : 
to take part, and be considered in all the affairs of Christen- 
dom ; and, by the subsequent accessions of Anjou and Guienne, 
came in a short time to be esteemed, without controversy (wl-ile 
possessed of those dominions), the greatest power of any king- 
dom then in Christendom, as appears by so many glorious 
adventures and successes of English arms in France, Spain, 
Brittany, Flanders, Sicily, and the Holy Land. 


The Rebellion was a struggle by the middle class to obtain 
the position to which it was entitled by its growing power, and 
which was obstinately denied to it by the aristocracy. In proof 
of this, Mr. MackINNon cites a remarkable passage from 
CLARENDON :— 


‘‘ For though,” says he, ‘‘the gentlemen of ancient families 
and estates in England were, for the most part, well affected to 
the king, and easily discerned by what faction the Parliament 
was governed, yet there were a people of an inferior degree, 
who, by good husbandry, clothing, and other thriving arts, had 
gotten very great fortunes, and by degrees getting themselves 
into the gentlemen’s estates, were angry that they found not 
themselves in the same esteem and reputation with those whose 
estates they had, and therefore, with more industry than the 
other, studied all ways to make themselves considerable. These, 
from the beginning, were fast friends to the Parliament, and 
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many of them were now intrusted by them as deputy-lieu- 
tenants, in their new ordinance of the militia, and having found 
the people were ripe, gathered them together.” 


Another evidence of this is afterwards supplied :— 


One thing is worthy of remark, as it shews the state of public 
opinion : although parts of the country were in favour of Charles, 
almost all the towns, in which the middle classes were chiefly to 
be found, appeared hostile to the royal cause. As this seems to 
have been generally the case, it serves to confirm the statement 
already made, that more information, and more of a middle class, 
was to be found in towns than in the country, and that public 
wintes, therefore, was more powerful in the former than in the 

atter. 

When first the divisions took place, and recourse was had to 
arms, part of the nobility and of the principal gentry (who at 
that time composed the upper class, not, as in the present day, 
formed entirely by the comparative wealth of the individuals, but 
then established according to their titles or pedigree), and their 
retainers were generally on the king’s side. At first their disci- 
pline and courage obtained the victory in despite of numbers; 
but at length that occurred which generally takes place in a con- 
test between regular troops and a population if supported by 
public opinion, and protracted for a length of time—the popula- 
tion, by degrees, acquire discipline and the art of war from those 
who have beaten them; and that side is most likely to prevail 
which is possessed of the greatest pecuniary resources and the 
greatest number of troops. 

‘* The courage and resolution of those few (the King’s troops) 
were such, and the cowardice of the undisciplined seditious rabble 
and their leaders so eminent,’’ says Clarendon, ‘‘ that on the first 
breaking out of the war the victory usually remained decided for 
the royalists.”’ 

Now adwitting this statement to be correct, of which there is 
little doubt, it follows that the influence of public opinion must 
have been not altogether inconsiderable, to enable the people, 
under such disadvantages, not only to contend with, but ulti- 
mately to triumph over, such a force. 


Tn his review of the reign of CHartes IT., Mr. MAcKINNON 
cites the following squib from the works of ANDREW MARVELL : 


ROYAL RESOLUTIONS. 


“When plate was at pawn, and fob at an ebb, 
And spider might weave in bowels its web, 
And stomach as empty as brain ; 
Then Charles, without acre, 
Did swear by his Maker, 
‘If e’er I see England again, 
T’'ll have a religion all of my own, 
Whether Popish or Protestant shall not be known ; 
And if it prove troublesome, I will have none. 


‘* ¢7?ll have a long parliament always to friend, 
And furnish my treasure as fast as I spend ; 
And if they will not, they shall have an end. 


‘¢°¢ ll have a council shall sit always still, 
And ge me a licence to do what I will. 
* * 


‘« «My insolent brother shall bear all the sway ; 
Tf parliament murmur, I'll send him away, 
And call bim again as soon as I may. 


‘* ¢ The ancient nobility I will lay by, 
And new ones create their room to supply, 
And they shall raise fortunes for my own fry. 


** ¢ Some one I'll advance from a common descent, 
So high that he shall hector the parliament, 
And all wholesome laws for the public prevent. 


“ ¢ And I will assert him to such a degree, 
That all his foul treasons though daring and high, 
Under my hand and seal shall have indemnity. 


‘¢¢ il wholly abandon all public affairs, 
And pass all my time with buffoons and players, 
And saunter to Nelly when [ should be at prayers.’ ”’ 


The chapter on ‘the Present State of Civilization in 
England”’ is very interesting. The author begins with a 
bird’s-eye view of 


ENGLAND A CENTURY SINCE. 


Let us advert to the general coarseness of manners formerly 
prevalent. We will not go so far back as the reign of the 
Stewarts, when a chief justice sitting on the bench could vitupe- 
rate the accused before him in the grossest terms, but come to a 
more recent period. The wit and sarcasm of Addison and Steele 
were levelled against that general indecorum of manners which 





then characterised society. Novels and dramatic pieces current 
in that day could not, in their original state, be tolerated fora 
moment at the present time. The grossest habits were then 
common, and permitted in the best circles. Inebriety and a 
disregard of the decencies of life were the order of the day. That 
high, and even fastidious sense of honour, propriety, and deco- 
rum which gives tone and elegance to society at prescat, from 
the highest personage in the realm to the verge of the lower 
class, were then unknown. Even io Italy, where a lax system 
of morality prevails, a sense of the elegant and beantiful so gene~ 
rally diffused, and so sedulously cultivated by all classes, supplies, 
in some degree, the want of a sterner and more moral code. In 
the present state of society in Great Britain, we have the advan- 
tage of the former without the alloy of the latter. Within 
little more than half a century, the absence of literary or artist- 
ical tastes, the want of delicacy and decorum, and the rude and 
coarse amusements which were run after by the bulk of even the 
highest and most opulent classes in this country, till the middle 
of the 18th century, mainly contributed to the frequent acts of 
violence which present such a startling picture of social inse- 
curity. Want of order, and deficiency in police regulations, 
made the metropolis of England, within the last sixty years, and 
all the other large towns in Great Britain, most insecure at 
night, and even during the day. 


Another evidence is the decrease of capital punishments. 
Hear this, ye worshippers of things by-gone !— 


Harrison states, that in the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
hanged 72,000 rogues and thieves (besides other malefactors). 
This makes about two thousand a year. Yet Harrison com-~ 
plains of the relaxation of the laws, and laments that so few 
rogues were punished in his time. Our vulgar prepossession, 
says Hume, in favour of the morals of former and rude ages, 
is very absurd and ill-founded. Harrison states (chap. 10), that 
there were computed to be ten thousand gipsies in England; a 
species of banditti introduced in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
adds, ‘‘ there will be no way of extirpating them by the ordi- 
nary course of justice. The queen must employ martial law 
against them.’’ At present, the use of martial law would not 
be tolerated without strong motives. However arbitrary its 
exercise might have been, it appears that nobody, in the age of 
Elizabeth, entertained any jealousy from its adoption. 

A document, preserved by Strype, written by an eminent 
justice of the peace for Somersetshire, near the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the authority of that princess may be 
supposed fully corroborated by time, contains an account of the 
disorders that then prevailed in the above county. The author 
says, that forty persons had been executed, in that county, in a 
year, for robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt 


| in the hand; thirty-seven whipped; one hundred and eighty- 


three discharged; that those who were discharged were most 
wicked and desperate persons, who never could come to any 
good, because they would not work ; that, notwithstanding the 
great number of indictments, not the fifth part of the felonies 
committed in the county were brought to a trial. The greater 
number escaped censure, either from the superior cunning of the 
felons, or the remissness of the magistrates. 

The number of rapines committed by the infinite number of 
idle, wicked, wandering people, were intolerable to the poor 
countrymen, and obliged them to keep a perpetual watch over 
their sheep-folds, their pastures, their woods, and their corn- 
fields. The other counties in England were in no better con- 
dition than Somersetshire ; many of them were even in a worse. 

There were,at least three or four hundred able-bodied vaga- 
bonds in every county, who lived by theft and rapine, and who 
formed themselves into troops of about sixty, and committed 
spoil upon the inhabitants. Strype adds, that if all the felons 
of the kind were assembled, they would be able, if reduced to 
good subjection, to give the greatest army her Majesty had a 
strong battle; that the magistrates themselves were intimidated 
from executing the laws on them ; and that there were instances 
of justices of the peace, who, after giving sentence against 
rogues, had stopped the execution of their own sentence, on ac- 
count of the danger which hung over them from the confedera- 
tion of the felons. 


And again : 


London seems to have been as thick set with these trophies 
and monuments of human depravity as the Greek towns with 
monuments of the contest at Marathon. There are many who 
remember that one -of the most striking sights that presented 
themselves to foreigners as they approached by sea was, that of 
gibbets erected along the shore at Blackwall. About the middle 
of the last century, says the Annual Register for 1763, by what- 
ever route you entered the metropolis, rows of gibbets met the 
eye of the traveller. All the gibbets in the Edgeware. road, on 
which the malefactors were hung in chains, were cut down by 
persons unknown. This conjures up the image of a long avenue 
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planted with gallows-trees instead of elms or poplars, an as- 
semblage of pendent criminals, not exactly ‘‘ thick as leaves that 
strew the brook in Vallombrosa ;’’ but frequent as those whose 
feet, tickling Sancho’s nose when he essayed to sleep in the cork 
forest, drove him from tree to tree in search of an empty bough. 
In those days the approach to London, on all sides, seems to 
have been through serried files of gibbets, growing closer and 
more thronged as the distance from the city diminished, till they 
and their occupants arranged themselves in rows of ghastly and 
grinning sentinels along both sides of the principal avenues. 


Who will not cordially echo this opinion of 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ? 

It was not inaptly observed by Napoleon, ‘‘ The English con- 
stitution is built on a rock, but the government of France en- 
tirely on sand.’’ In this remark the emperor evinced his know- 
ledge of our country. The British constitution may have its 
faults; it is of man's formation, and therefore fallible; but 
having been moulded into its present form by the voice of public 
opinion, it is perfectly secure. If any change in its representa- 
tion, or in other matters, is required by the voice of the country, 
that voice must be obeyed. An opposition may be attempted, 
but no struggle, no convulsion will ensue; like the ‘‘ Open 
Sesame” in the Arabian Nights, the public voice is heard, and 
the thing is done. 


But here we must pause for the present, reserving the re- 
mainder of these interesting volumes for another notice. In 
the meanwhile it will be scarcely necessary to recommend 
them both to the book club and to the private library. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

The Autobiography and Justification of Johannes Ronge, the 
German Reformer. Translated from the 5th German edi- 
tion. By Joun Lorp, A.M. London, 1846. Chapman 
and Co. 

Tuts little volume will be popular just now that the subject of 

it is attracting the anxious regards of the entire Christian 

world, one half in hope, the other in alarm. The autobiogra- 
phy is very brief. RonGe was born on 16th Nov. 1813, at 

Bischofswalde, a village in the Neisse department, near the 

Suden mountains. He was the third child of his parents, who 

were small farmers. Beside him were ten children, of whom 

two died young. Let him now tell his own tale :— 


We were, at an early age, put to labour; and, while my eldest 
brother assisted my father in the field, I, as the second son, 
‘tended his small flock of sheep. And this was my chief occupa- 
tion from six to twelve years of age, during the spring, summer, 
and autumn. In winter I was also employed in other necessary 
work. My father was earnest, fearless, of a sound mind, and 
without superstition. He died in March 1842. My mother de- 
voted herself wholly to the family, and died, October 1831. 

I received the first rudiments of education at the village school. 
Instruction was confined, in the upper classes, to reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, sacred history, and committing the church cate- 
chism to memory. It was not until the last year at school, that 
geography and Silesian history were taught. In my solitary life, 
as a shepherd bg! I learned sacred history and the catechism in 
the fields, beside the flock), I often thought on serious subjects— 
on time and eternity ; and thoughts on these, at times, filled me 
with sadness. 

One of my teachers persuaded my father to send me to the 
gymnasium, which he would not have done, on account of his 
large family, had it not been for the teacher’s persuasions. I 
went to the gymnasium at Neisse, in the year 1827, and re- 
mained until 1836. I took not much interest in the ancient lan- 
guages, and loved neither Horace nor most of the other Roman 
authors. But I had the greatest passion for German literature, 
and especially history. Rotteck filled me with enthusiasm. 

With feelings of intense delight I entered the University of 
Breslau. I felt, and I knew that I was free; nor did I abuse 
my time and liberty by idleness and dissipation. Intimate with 
a circle of noble young men, we zealously endeavoured both to 
cultiyate the mind and strengthen the body. For a profession, 
I made choice of theology, because, feeling an inclination for 
teaching and instructing, I thought the ecclesiastical profession 
peculiarly adapted to me. Though then despised the forms 
and formule with which it was encumbered, I did not know, as 


The assistance which my father rendered me, united with a 
small stipend, was sufficient for my support, and he left me free 
to choose my profession. But, as I saw that my father was 


| oppressed by the cares of his large family, and as I did not wish 


| to take anything from the small patrimony of my brothers and 
| sisters, I deemed it my duty, as soon as possible, to make my- 
| self independent. And this, I blush not to say, was the worldly 
reason which induced me to become a Catholic priest. And 
how many priests are there, I would ask, who have not been 
influenced by similar reasons? During the time that I was in 
the University, from 1837 to 1838, 1 also performed my military 
service under the Major Von Fritts at Breslau. 


He entered the seminary in December 1839, and he asserts 
that even then he felt the yoke of the Romish religion as a 
burden too oppressive for a free mind to endure. 


On the very first day after I entered the seminary, I perceived 
on the countenances of most of my companions, according to 
their peculiar condition, perplexity, fear, and profound melan- 
choly, which, at best, were only relieved by a sort of desponding 
resignation. Six of my companions occupied with me the same 
cell, and, in the first evening, not a single word was spoken by 
one of them. All six were so miserable, or so disturbed, that no 
noise escaped them as they sunk to sleep. Forty young men, in 
the vigour and strength of their days, glided about like so many 
mutes. In gloomy silence each gazed upon the other, and the 
friend scrutinized the face of his friend as if he would look iato 
his heart. They sought that heroism which at once sacrifices the 
happiness of youth, liberty, all worldly hopes and desires, in 
order, as we are taught, the better to promote the temporal and 
eternal welfare of our fellow-creatures, as if one could elevate 
mankind to independence and dignity while he himself was with- 
out the same. But what alarmed and sickened me the most was, 
the spiritual torpor which universally prevailed, produced, on the 
one hand, by oppression, and, on the other, by dejectedness. 
The young man of twenty-four had relinquished, for ever, the 
world, and had severed the dearest ties which bound him to 
society. In order to secure future happiness, he had extinguished 
the generous spirit of youth, while egotism poisoned his warm 
blood with the venom of mistrust, selfishness, andenvy. In the 
seminary, it seemed to me as if a veil was drawn over our heads 
for ever, as if, in eternal night, ghosts were singing our funeral 
dirge. The Romish hierarchy seemed to glare at me like a hideous 
monster, seemed to be digging the grave in which my own youth 
was to be buried, and into which the freedom and prosperity of 
the people were to be for ever committed. The young man, who 
would become a teacher of the people, sees everything like man- 
liness destroyed, for he must submit to disgraceful bondage in 
an jnstitution whose first commandment is unconditional obe- 
dience. 


He quitted this bondage with as much joy as one would 
escape from a prison, and in 1841 went to Grottkau, a priest, 
but with very unpriestly resolves :— 


Resolutely determined to be a teacher of the people, in the 
strict sense of the word, though not in the sense as understood 
by the hierarchy ; to speak the truth without respect of persons, 
and to be no hypocrite, I commenced my labours at Grottkau ; 
but, from inexperience in a new field of duties, a long time 
elapsed before I saw clearly my course, and was prepared for 
practical labour. But it was in the school, chiefly, that I was 
most at home, and the most successful. This seemed to me like 
a holy garden in which the mind of youth was developed, where 
their thoughts flashed forth like beautiful lightnings, and where 
the purest atmosphere was breathed. I always loved children; 
and in the school, too, I was free from the espionage which 
existed when I preached, and which always depressed my spirits 
and crippled my words. I was free from the humiliating feelings 
which the confessional chair excited, when I was worshipped as 
an idol, and made a judge of the thoughts and consciences of my 
fellow-men. When oppressed by the yoke of the hierarchy, I 
fled to the school, and this retreat uniformly invigorated me. 
Little did those children know what good they did me. As far as 
in my power, I laboured against superstition and Phariseeism in 
the pulpit and in the confessional chair, as well as in the school. 
Still the results were small, in consequence of the systematic 
and constant opposition which the hierarchy makes to all spi- 
ritual progress among the people. 


It was not long before his feelings found vent in words ; his 
heresy attracted the notice of the authorities, and he was dis- 








{ do now, the system of compulsion and hypocrisy which is 
maintained by the Romish hierarchy. Many of my friends, | 
fearing that my spiritual liberty would be endangered, endea- | 
voured to dissuade me from choosing the ecclesiastical profession. | 
But I flattered myself that I had sufficient strength to en- | 
counter the dangers, and successfully to pursue my labours. | 


missed from his office. The rest of his story is already before 
the public; his subsequent career has been noted in every 
newspaper. The details are collected in this volume, and 
some of his protests against Catholicism are introduced. But 
it must be admitted, that though he states plainly enough what 
he does not believe, it is impossible to ascertain if he believes 
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anything and what. His faith, if he have any, is shrouded in 
mystery. He is, in fact, a German rationalist. But those 
who wish to learn further of his doctrines may seek them here. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in the Year 1842; and to Oregon and North Cali- 
Sornia, in the Years 1843-4. By Captain J. C. Fremonr. 
8vo. pp. 321. London: Wiley and Putnam. 

Tats narrative includes the reports made to the American 
government of two tours, undertaken by Captain Fremont, 
into the territory to which so much anxious attention is turned as 
the possible cause of an unnatural and destructive war between 
two great nations nearly allied in blood and united in their in- 
terests. The first tour was through the country lying between the 
western frontier and the Rocky Mountains, and the other ex- 
tended through the Oregon territory as far as the settlements of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Columbia River. The object 
of these expeditions cannot be mistaken: they were intended 
to discover the fitness of the country for military occupation ; 
and the travellers talk as coolly of dispossessing the British 
settlers, and planting a fortress here and an encampment there, 
as if the land were their own, and joint occupation had never 
been recognized by treaty. The impudence of these republi- 
cans is extraordinary ; they have no more respect for the laws 
of nations than for those of honour and honesty. They seem 
to consider themselves chartered libertines. At what an awful 
cost of human life and human happiness will they be taught 
that nations are as amenable for their actions as are indi- 
viduals. 

Both expeditions commenced at the town of St. Louis, on 
the Missouri, and pursued nearly the same course to the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains. The second expedition, after 
an effort to cross at another point, and being foiled, entered 
the Oregon Territory by this usual pass, and made straight for 
the Columbia River. At Fort Vancouver they fell in with the 
settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and having received 
from the settlers refreshment and other assistance, they returned 
through the lower part of Oregon and California as far as the 
River Sacramento. In the course of this route the expedition 
surveyed some inland lakes and made some discoveries. This 
portion of the narrative is by far the most interesting, for it 
abounds in the adventure which a reader looks for in travels 
of discovery through regions before untraversed; and not 
only does it possess the attraction of novelty, but there is 
enough of real difficulty and danger to produce an excitement. 
The expedition had miscalculated distances and routes, and it 
crossed a very cold country in the depth of winter; their 
stores of food exhausted, so that they were obliged even to 
kill and eat the mules that carried their baggage ; the snow made 
the labour of progress very severe ; the men became exhausted, 
and would have fallen victims to the climate had they been 
delayed a few days later in their arrival at the first American 
settlement in California, where they found rest and refresh- 
ment, and whence they returned by an easier because beaten 
route, but still not without severe hardships. 

The narrative does not read much like an official document, 
such as we in England are accustomed to. It is more in the 
style of the author than of the officer, as if written for the 
press rather than for the bureau. This, however, is a fault 
with which the reader has no right to quarrel. It has ex- 
changed what might otherwise have been a dull and dry detail 
of facts into a lively narrative of personal interest, and it is 
done in the most unaffected manner, Captain Fremont being 
content to tell his story of enterprise, hardship, peril, and 
escape, in the plain but effective language of a soldier. The 
great interest attaching to all that relates to the territory sur- 
veyed, as well as the intrinsic attractions of the work, will claim 
a longer notice than we can usually afford to a single volume, 
and our extracts shall be more copious than they are wont to 
be. But we cannot follow the order of the journeys; we shall, 
therefore, take the most interesting passages as they offer 
themselves. 

Very soon after the commencement of their journey, they 
fell in with the amazing herds of 


THE BUFFALO. 
A few miles brought us into the midst of the buffalo, swarming 





a blade of grass standing. Mr. Preuss, who was sketching at a 
little distance ia the rear, had at first noted them as large groves 
of timber. In the sight of such a mass of life, the traveller 
feels a strange emotion of grandeur. We had heard from a dis- 
tance a dull and confused murmuring, and, when we came in 
view of their dark masses, there was not one among us who did 
not feel his heart beat quicker. It was the early part of the day, 
when the herds are feeding; and everywhere they were in 
motion. Here and there a huge old bull was rolling in the 
grass, and clouds of dust rose in the air from various parts of the 
bands, each the scene of some obstinate fight. Indians and buf- 
falo make the poetry and life of the prairie, and our camp was 
full of their exhilaration. In place of the quiet monotony of the 
march, relieved only by the cracking of the whip, and an 
‘* Avance donc! enfant degarce !"’ shouts and songs resounded 
from every part of the line, and our evening camp was always 
the commencement of a feast, which terminated only with our 
departure on the following morning. At any time of the night 
might be seen pieces of the most delicate and choicest meat, 
roasting en appolas, on sticks round the fire, and the guard were 
never without company. With pleasant weather and no enemy 
to fear, an abundance of the most excellent meat, and no scarcity 
of bread or tobacco, they were enjoying the oasis of a voyageur’s 
life. 


And again, a few days afterwards : 


As we were riding slowly along this afternoon, clouds of dust 
in the ravines, among the hills to the right, suddenly attracted 
our attention, and in a few minutes column after column of 
buffalo came galloping down, making directly to the river. By 
the time the leading herds had reached the water, the prairie was 
darkened with the dense masses. Immediately before us, when 
the bands first came down into the valley, stretched an unbroken 
line, the head of which was lost among the river bills on the 
opposite side; and still they poured down from the ridge on our 
right. From hill to hill the prairie bottom was certainly not less 
than two miles wide ; and, allowing the animals to be ten feet 
apart, and only ten in a line, there were already 11,000 in view. 
Some idea may thus be formed of their number, when they had 
occupied the whole plain. In a short time they surrounded us 
on every side ; extending for several miles in the rear, and for- 
ward as far as the eye could reach; leaving around us, as we 
advanced, an open space of only two or three hundred yards. This 
movement of the buffalo indicated to us the presence of Indians 
on the North fork. 


Here is a spirited description of 


THE DESCENT OF THE RAPIDS. 

To go back was impossible ; before us the cataract was a sheet 
of foam ; and shut up in the chasm by the rocks, which, in some 
places, seemed almost to meet overhead, the roar of the water 
was deafening. We pushed off again ; but, after making a little 
distance, the force of the current became too great for the men 
on shore, and two of them let go the rope. Lajeunesse, the 
third man, hung on, and was jerked headforemost into the river 
from a rock about twelve feet high ; and down the boat shot like 
an arrow, Basil following us in the rapid current, and exerting 
all his strength to keep in mid channel—his head only seen occa- 
sionally like a black spot in the white foam. How far we went I 
do not exactly know ; but we succeeded in turning the boat into 
an eddy below. ‘*‘ Cré Dieu,’’ said Basil Lajeunesse, as he 
arrived immediately after us, ‘‘ Je crois bien que j'ai nagé un 
demi mile.’”” He had owed his life to his skill as a swimmer, and 
I determined to take him and the two others on board, and trust 
to skill and fortune to reach the other end in safety. We placed 
ourselves on our knees, with the short paddles in our hands, 
the most skilful boatman being at the bow; and again we com- 
menced our rapid descent. We cleared rock after rock, and shot 
past fall after fall, our little boat seeming to play with the 
cataract. We became flushed with success, and familiar with 
the danger; and, yielding to the excitement of the occasion, 
broke forth together into a Canadian boat-song. Singing, or 
rather shouting, we dashed along; and were, I believe, in the 
midst of the chorus, when the boat struck a concealed rock im- 
mediately at the foot of a fall, which whirled her over in an in- 
stant. Three of my men could not swim, and my first feeling 
was to assist them, and save some of our effects ; but a sharp 
concussion or two convinced me that I bad not yet saved myself. 
A few strokes brought the into an eddy, and I landed on a pile of 
rocks on the left side. Looking around, I saw that Mr. Preuss 
had gained the shore on the same side, about twenty yards below ; 
and a little climbing and swimming soon brought him to my 
side. On the opposite side, against the wall, Jay the boat, bot- 
tom up; and Lambert was in the act of saving Descoteaux, 
whom he had grasped by the hair, and who could not swim: 
‘“* Ldche pas,’’ said he, as I afterwards learned, ‘* ldche pas, cher 
frére.”’ ** Crains pas,’’? was the reply, ‘‘ Je m’en vais mourir 
avant que de te ldcher.”” Such was the reply of courage and 


in immense numbers over the plains, where they had left scarcely | generosity in this danger. 
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Near the Great Salt Lake they came upon © 


THE BEER SPRINGS. 

Around the place of encampment the Beer springs were nume- 
rous, but, as far as we could ascertain, were entirely confined to 
that locality in the bottom. In the bed of the riverin front, for 
a space of several hundred yards, they were very abundant, the 
effervescing gas rising up and agitating the water in countless 
bubbling columns. In the vicinity round about were numerous 
springs of an entirely different and equally marked mineral cha- 
racter. In a rather picturesque spot, about 1,300 yards below 
our encampment, and immediately on the river bank, is the most 
remarkable spring of the place. In an opening on the rock, a 
white column of scattered water is thrown up, in form like a jet 
d’eau, to a variable height of about three feet, and though it is 
maintained in a constant supply, its greatest height is attained 
only at regular intervals, according to the action of the force 
below. It is accompanied by a subterranean noise, which, to- 
gether with the motion of the water, makes very much the im- 
pression of a steam-boat in motion ; and, without knowing that 
it had been already previously so called, we gave to it the name 
of the ‘‘ Steam-boat Spring.” 


Subsequently, they found still more extraordinary 
HOT SPRINGS. 


This is the most extraordinary locality of hot springs we have 
met during the journey. The basin of the largest one has a cir- 
cumference of several hundred feet ; but there is at one extremity 
a circular space of about fifteen feet in diameter entirely occupied 
by the boiling water. It boils up at irregular intervals, and with 
much noise. The water is clear, and the spring deep; a pole, 
about sixteen feet long, was easily immersed in the centre; but 
we had no means of forming a good idea of the depth. It was 
surrounded on the margin with a border of green grass, and near 
the shore the temperature of the water was 206 deg. We hadno 
means of ascertaining that of the centre, where the heat was 
greatest; but, by dispersing the water with a pole, the tempe- 
rature at the margin was increased to 20S deg. and in the centre 
it was doubtless higher. By driving the pole towards the bot- 
tom, the water was made to boil up with increased force and 
noise. There are several other interesting places, where water 
and smoke or gas escape, but they would require a long descrip- 
tion. The water is impregnated with common salt, but not so 
much so as to render it unfit for general cooking; anda mixture 
of snow made it pleasant to drink. 


Mr. Preuss, who accompanied the expedition, had parted 
from his comrades while making some scientific researches ; 
and, losing his way, did not regain the camp for some days. 
His adventures are interesting. 


Knowing, on the day he was lost, that I was determined to 
keep the river as much as possible, he had not thought it neces- 
sary to follow the trail very closely, but walked on, right and 
left, certain to find it somewhere along the river, searching 
places to obtain good views of the country. Towards sunset he 
climbed down towards the river to look for the camp: but, find. 
ing no trail, concluded that we were behind, and walked back 
until night came on, when, being very much fatigued, he collected 
drift wood and made a large fire among the rocks. The next 
day it became more serious, and he encamped again alone, think- 
ing that we must have taken some other course. To go back 
would have been madness in his weak and starved condition, and 
onwards towards the valley was his only hope, always in expecta- 
tion of reaching it soon. His principal means of subsistence 
were a few roots, which the hunters call sweet onions, having 
very little taste, but a good deal of nutriment, growing generally 
in rocky ground, and requiring a good deal of labour to get, as 
he had on!y a pocket knife. Searching for these, he found a nest 
of big ants, which he let run on his hand, and stripped them off 
in his mouth; these had an agreeable acid taste. 
greatest privations was the want of tobacco; and a pleasant 
smoke at eveniog would have been a relief which only a voyageur 
could appreciate. He tried the dried leaves of the live oak, 
knowing that those of other oaks were sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute ; but these were too thick, and would not do. On the 
4th he made seven or eight miles, walking slowly along the 
river, avoiding as much at possible to climb the hills. In little 
pools he caught some of the smallest kind of frogs, which he 
swallowed, not so much in the gratification of hunger, as in the 
hope of obtaining some strength. Scattered along the river were 
old fire places, where the Indians had roasted muscles and 
acorns; but though he searched diligently, he did not there suc- 
ceed in finding either. He had collected firewood for the 
night, when he heard at some distance from the river the barking 
of what he thought were two dogs, and walked in that direction 
as quickly as he was able, hoping to find there some Indian hut, 
but met only two wolves ; and, in his disappointment, the gloom 
of the forest was doubled. 





One of his | 





Travelling the next day feebly down the river, he found five or 
six Indians at the huts of which we have spoken; some were 
painting themselves black, and others roasting acorns. Being 
only oue man, they did not run off, but received him kindly, and 
gave him a welcome supply of roasted acorns. He gave them 
his pocket-knife in return, and stretched out his hand to one of 
the Indians, who did not appear to comprehend the motion, but 
jumped back, as if he thought he was about to lay hold of him. 
They seemed afraid of him, not certain as to what he was. 

Travelling on, he came to the place where we had found the 
squaws. Here he found our fire still burning, and the tracks of 
the horses. The sight give him sudden hope and courage ; and, 
following as fast as he could, joined us at evening. 


The change from the privations and dangers of their winter 
travel through snow and ice, with insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, made the summer scenery that greeted them on the other 
side of the mountain appear ten times more delicious than it 
would have seemed in ordinary circumstances. Still it is suffi- 
ciently attractive :— 


A CALIFORNIAN SPRING. 

April 14,—Our guide joined us this morning on the trail; and 
arriving in a short distance at an open bottom, where the creek 
forked, we continued up the right-hand branch, which was en- 
riched by a profusion of flowers, and handsomely wooded with 
sycamore, oaks, cotton-wood, and willow, with other trees, and 
some shrubby plants. In its long strings of balls, this syeamore 
differs from that of the United States, and is the platanis occi- 
dentalis of Hooker—a new species, recently described among the 
plants collected in the voyage of the Sulphur. The cotton-wood 
varied its foliage with white tufts, and the feathery seeds were 
flying plentifully through the air. Gooseberries, nearly ripe, were 
very abundant on the mountain, and as we passed the dividing 
grounds, which were not very easy to ascertain, the air was filled 
with perfume, as if we were entering a highly cultivated garden ; 
and, instead of green, our pathway and the mountain sides were 
covered with fields of yellow flowers, which here was the pre- 
vailing colour. Our journey to-day was in the midst of an ad- 
vanced spring, whose green and floral beauty offered a delightful 
contrast to the sandy valley we had just left. All the day snow 
was in sight on the butt of the mountain, which frowned down 
upon us on the right; but we beheld it now with feelings of 
pleasant security, as we rode along between green trees, and on 
flowers, with humming-birds and other feathered friends of the 
traveller enlivening the serene spring air. 


At this moment the most interesting information we can 
glean for our readers from this volume will be Captain Fre- 
MONT’s description of the Oregon Territory, and that which 
appears to be equally involved in the present dispute—Cali- 
fornia. First take his sketch of 


ALTA CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific coast is equally different from that of the Atlantic. 
| The coast of the Atlantic is low and open, indented with nume- 
| rous bays, sounds, and river estuaries, accessible everywhere, and 
| opening by many channels into the heart of the country. The 
| Pacific coast, on the contrary, is high and compact, with few 
| bays, and with but one that opens into the heart of the country. 
| The immediate coast is what the seamen call iron bound. A little 
| within, it is skirted with two successive ranges of mountains, 
| standing as ramparts between the sea and the interior country ; 

and to get through which there is but one gate, and that narrow 
|and easily defended. This structure of the coast, backed by 
| these two ranges of mountains, with its concentration and unity 
| of waters, gives to the country an immense military strength, 
| and will probably render Oregon the most impregnable country in 
| the world. 

Differing so much from the Atlantic side of our continent in 
coast, mountains, and rivers, the Pacific side differs from it in 
another most rare and singular feature—that of the Great Inte- 
rior Basin, of which I have so often spoken, and the whole form 
and character of which I was so anxious to ascertain. Its ex- 
istence is vouched for -by such of the American traders and 
hunters as have some knowledge of that region ; the structure of 
the Sierra Nevada range of mountains requires it to be there ; 
and my own observations confirm it. Mr. Joseph Walker, who 
is so well acquainted in those parts, informed me that, from 
the Great Salt Lake west, there is a succession of lakes and 
rivers which have no outlet to the sea, nor any connection with 
the Columbia, or with the Colorado of the Gulf of California. 
He described some of these lakes as being large, with numerous 
streams, and even considerable rivers, falling into them. In fact, 
all concur in the general report of these interior rivers and lakes; 
and, for want of understanding the force and power of evapora- 
tion, which so soon establishes an equilibrium between the loss 
and supply of waters, the fable of whirlpools and subterraneous 
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outlets has gained belief, as the only imaginable way of carrying 
off the waters which have no visible discharge. 


Of its inhabitants we have this account :— 


The contents of this Great Basin are yet to be examined. That 
it is peopled, we know; but miserably and sparely. From all 
that I heard and saw, I should say that humanity here ap- 
peared in its Jowest form, and in its most elementary state. Dis- 
persed in single families; without fire-arms; eating seeds and 
insects ; digging roots (and hence their name) —such is the con- 
dition of the greater part. Others are a degree higher, and live 
in communities upon some lake or river that supplies fish, and 
from which they repulse the miserable Digger. The rabbit is the 
largest animal known in this desert; its flesh affords a little 
meat, and their bag-like covering is made of its skins. The wild 


sage is their only wood, and here it is of extraordinary size— | 


sometimes a foot in diameter, and six or eight feet high. It 
serves for fuel, for building material, for shelter to the rabbits, 
and for some sort of covering for the feet and legs in cold wea- 
ther. Such are the accounts of the inhabitants and productions 
of the Great Basin; and which, though imperfect, must have 
some foundation, and excite our deslre to know the whole. 


And this is the suspicious, brief description of 


OREGON, 


Referring to my journal for particular descriptions, and for 
sectional boundaries between good and bad districts, I can only 
say, in general and comparative terms, that, in that branch of 
agriculture which implies the cultivation of grains and staple 
crops, it would be inferior to the Atlantic states, though many 
parts are superior for wheat; while in the rearing of flocks and 
herds it would cleim a high place. Its grazing capabilities are 
great ; and even in the indigenous grass now there, an element 
of individual and national wealth may be found. In fact, the 


valuable grasses begin within 150 miles of the Missouri frontier, | 


and extend to the Pacific Ocean. East of the Rocky Mountains, 
it is the short curly grass, on which the buffalo delight to feed 
(whence its name of buffalo), and which is still good when dry 
and apparently dead. West of those mountains it is of a larger 
growth, in clusters, and hence called bunch grass, and which has 
a second or fall growth. Plains and mountains both exhibit 
them; and I have seen good pasturage at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. In this spontaneous product, the trading or tra- 
velling caravans can find subsistence for their animals; and in 
military operations any number of cavalry may be moved, and any 
number of cattle may be driven; and thus men and horses be 
supported on long expeditions, and even in winter, in the shel- 
tered situations. 

Commercially, the value of the Oregon country must be great, 
washed as it is by the North Pacific Ocean—fronting Asia—pro- 
ducing many of the elements of commerce—mild and healthy in 
its climate—and becoming, as it naturally will, a thoroughfare 
for the East India and China trade. 


And here we close a volume which will be consulted with 
eagerness as containing the most minute details we yet possess 
of the territory which circumstances have forced into so dis- 
agreeable an importance. May the good sense of both coun- 
tries avert the curse of war for so worthless a prize ! 








FICTION. 


Margaret Capel; a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Clan- 
destine Marriage.” In 3 vols. London, 1846. Bentley. 
Tus is certainly a better novel, in all respects, than nine- 
tenths of those it is the reviewer’s tedious task to examine. 
It is a very fairly drawn picture from the life. It deals with 
the men and manners of our own time, and the author has 
been content to take the world as he finds it, without attempt- 

ing to create imaginary personages or impossible events. 

The heroine, Margaret Capel, an artless, ingenious, inno- 
cent, pretty, and lady-like girl, yet in her teens and an orphan, 
resides with her uncle and guardian. This uncle has another 


ward, a gentleman, hight Claude Havelock, with a handsome face, | 


a good fortune, a clever head, a sound heart, but withal a 
sort of Byronic moodiness, which keeps him out of society, 
and makes him a sort of semi-woman-hater. As a matter 
of course, he falls desperately in love with the interesting 
Margaret, and she is equally smitten with him, A rival is 
introduced as a matter of necessity, or there would be no 
incidents; and he contrives to breed dissensions between 
the pair, or something very like a quarrel, and their re- 
union is brought about by a pretty and really touching 
scheme, which it required no small ingenuity to conduct 


| successfully. Claude is discovered to have been in close 
attendance on the death-bed of a lovely girl, who was dying 
of consumption and love for him; but this suspicious fact 
affords the proof of his passion for Margaret, for it is 
| shewn that he was prompted to the task by benevolence, and 
| not by love, and that he was not even conscious of the feelings 
| entertained for him by the dying girl. : 
| For the entire of the plot, and its many humorous as well 
| as serious scenes, its fun andits pathos, its writ and its scraps 
| of wisdom, the reader must turn to the work itself, which he 
| may put upon his list. There is not much novelty in the cha- 
racters, but they are drawn without effort, and have a truthful 
and life-like aspect, as if copied from nature. Mr. Gage, the 
| stiff, starched, officer, is to be seen in every ball-room, and 
everybody knows such a laughing, harum-scarum, impudent, 
good-tempered, frolicsome girl as Harriet Conway, the life of 
every circle. The Young-Englander, too, is sketched from 
head to foot with most minute fidelity. Altogether this is one 
of the best fictions the season has produced. 


Tales by the Baroness Fougué. London, 1845. Burns. 
Four delightful tales translated from the German. The 
authoress’s name is itself a recommendation, and she more 
than maintains the reputation achieved for it by her husband. 
They are precisely adapted for the Fireside Library, of which 
interesting series they form a part. 


| 
| 





POETRY. 
Poems, by Thomas Hood. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 





| Tue second volume of this most welcome publication contains 
|some poems here presented to the world for the first time. 
| They were probably written in the poet’s last days of anguish, 

| when the powers of the mind were already fading in the shadow 
| of approaching death, for they are not equal to those which he 
| threw off in the vigour of his intellect. But the language of 
| praise fails the reviewer, and he may best prove how it is de- 
| served by extracts. Here is an exquisite little poem at the 
| beginning of the second volume :— 


THE DEATH-BED. 
We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moy’d about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 





| Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids clos’d—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


The following has an interest apart from its intrinsic worth. 
| It was written when the flame of life was flickering in the 
| socket, and expresses the poet’s feelings on the contemplation 
| of coming death :— 
STANZAS. 
Farewell Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim : 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapour chill ; 
Strong the earthy odour grows — 
I smell the mould above the rose ! 


Welcome Life! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn,— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapour cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould ! 
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which the volume closes. 








In a livelier strain, but how fanciful! is this on 


FLOWERS. 
I will not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turn’d by the sun ; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 
Whom, therefore, I wiil shun ; 
The cowslip is a country wench, 
The violet is a nun ;— 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 
The queen of every one. 


The pea is but a wanton witch, 

In too much haste to wed, 

And clasps her rings on every hand ; 
The wolfsbane I should dreaa ; 

Nor will I dreary rosemarye, 

That always mourns the dead ;— 
But I will woo the dainty rose, 
With her cheeks of tender red. 


The lily is all in white, like a saint, 
And so is no mate for me— 


And the daisy’s cheek is tipp’d with a blush, 


She is of such low degree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 
And the broom’s betroth’d to the bee ;— 
But I will plight with the dainty rose, 
For fairest of all is she. 


The ‘‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’’ is an elegant poem 
in the Spenserian stanza, and having much of the manner and 
rich exuberance of fancy that distinguish Spencer. 
and Leander’’ is another poem of considerable length, and 
having great beauties; but Hoop was not so successful in his 
more elaborate compositions as in those which were written 
with less art and more impulse. So we pass that, and ‘‘ The 
Two Peacocks of Bedfont,’’ to which the same remarks apply, 
to come to the minor poems bearing the date of 1827, and with 
Many of these are remarkable for 
that mingling of humour and pathos in which Hoop was un- 


As, for instance, 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
Ob, when I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind !— 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind ! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing ;— 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string ! 


My marbles—once my bag was stor’d,— 
Now I must play with Elgia’s lord, 
With Theseus for a taw! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 
And harness’d to the law! 


My kite—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky! 
*Twas paper’d o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote—my present dreams 
Will never soar so high! 


My joys are wingless all and dead ; 
My dumps are made of more than lead ; 
My flights soon find a fall ; 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call ! 


My football’s laid upon the shelf ; 
I am a shuttlecock myself 
The world knocks to and fro ;— 
My archery is all unlearn’d, 
And grief against myself has turn’d 
My arrow’s and my bow! 


No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head ’s ne’er out of school : 
My heart is pain’d with scorn and slight, 
I have to many foes to fight, 
And friends grown strangely cool ! 











The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh :— 
On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 

Though these should meet his eye! 


No skies so blue or so serene 

As then ;—no leaves look half so green 
As cloth’d the play-ground tree ! 

All things I lov’d are alter’d so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me ! 


O, for the garb that mark’d the boy, 
The trousers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red ; 
The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head ! 


O, for the riband round the neck ! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth ? 


O for that small, small beer anew ! 
And (heaven’s own type) that mild sky-blue 
That wash’d my sweet meals down ; 
The master even !—and that small Turk 
That fagg’d me !—worse is now my work 
A fag for all the town! 


O for the lessons learn’d by heart ! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again ; 

I ’d ‘‘ kiss the rod,’’ and be resign’d 

Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian Nights rehears’d in bed ! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walk’d 

In a!l my dreams and look’d and talk’d 
Exactly like Miss Brown ! 


The omne bene—Christmas come! 

The prize of merit won for home— 
Merit had prizes then ! 

But now I write for days and days, 

For fame—a deal of empty praise, 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet home! the crowded coach— 
The joyous shout—the loud approach— 
The winding horns like rams’! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No ‘ satis’ to the ‘‘jams !’— 


When that I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind ! 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


Mark now the idea, so new, so striking, at once the loftiest 
poetry and the cleverest pun, contained in the last stanza of the 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER, 


I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 


I remember, I remember, 

The roses, red and white, 

The vi'lets, and the lily-cups, 
Those fiowers made of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birth-day,— 
The tree is living yet ! 
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Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 





I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky : 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know 1’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 


We cannot part from these delicious volumes, which we 
heartily commend to all lovers of true poetry and true genius, 
without one more extract, which exhibits Hoop’s mastery even 
of the highest aims of his art. Here is a fine 


ODE: AUTUMN. 

I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ;— 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 

Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


Where are the songs of Summer ?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds ?—Away, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noon-day, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 


Where are the blooms of Summer ?—In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden night is prest 
Like tearful Proserpine snatch’d from her flow’rs 
To a most gloomy breast. 
Where is the pride of Summer,—the green prime,— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling ?—Three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak tree! 
Where is the Dryad’s immortality ?— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 
In the smooth holly’s green eternity. 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d hoard, 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stor’d 
The sweets of summer in their luscious cells ; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the main; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Amonst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the wither’d world looks drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey. 


O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid dewnfal of ber hair : 

She wears a coronal of flowers faded 

Upon her forehead, and a face of care ;— 
There is enough of wither’d every where 

To make her bower,—and enough of gloom ; 
There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died,—whose doom 

Is Beauty’s,—she that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light ;— 
There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of chilly droppings for her bow] ; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 

To frame her cloudy prison for the soul ! 


We shall look eagerly for the promised volume of his lighter 
poems. 


| The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. By Gasriet Surenne, F.A. S.E. 
4th edition. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Tuis is, we believe, the first, if not the only attempt to 
| supply the English public with a French Pronouncing Dic- 
| tionary. The laborious author states, that, although the work 
was commenced long since, he probably should not have been 

| induced to commit it to the press had he not discovered great 
| and unexpected differences among French linguists, as to the 
| pronunciation of various letters and words. He has embodied 
|in this invaluable Dictionary the result of his investigations, 
| in the form of critical remarks, with which the text abounds. 
| The method he has employed for representing the sound of 
words is intended to meet the British eye, and he has been 
| careful to make use of none but genuine French letters, that 
the reader might not be deceived, nor induced to follow a 
vicious system of articulation. The pronunciation of foreign 
historical and geographical names is laid down in the same 
| manner as if a Frenchman in Paris were reading a newspaper 
aloud ; in which case he would Frenchify every proper name, 

with the exception of a few living authors. 

The second essential part of this Dictionary is the phrase- 
ology, which is based on that of the Academy, the sole and 
legitimate authority in France. The author has adopted an 
improved method of elucidating new meanings, by employing 
parentheses. Another useful novelty is the placing of his- 
torical and geographical names at the foot of each page, so 
that they catch the eye in a moment. 
| The value and utility of such a work will be apparent from 
| this brief description of it; indeed, nothing to be compared 

with it, for convenience and extent of information, has hitherto 
| been offered to the students of the French language. 
| 


aa ees 
| European Geography made interesting ; or the Pupil’s Com- 
panion to the Map of Europe. By James Gaskin. 3rd 
edition. Dublin, 1846. Machin. 
Tue plan of this little volume is that of question and answer ; 
—one we cannot confidently recommend, because we are not 
satisfied of its advantages. Granting it to be a good method 
of instruction, this book makes the best use of it, and there- 
fore may be ordered with safety by those who have more faith 
in that form of teaching than we can feel. It compresses into 
a small space a vast mass of information, and the notes con- 
tain illustrations of the text, and passages from the poets re- 
lating to the objects named, and which may with advantage be 
committed to memory by the pupil. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Sir Robert Peel and the Corn Law Crisis. By the Author 

of ‘‘ The Past and Present Policy of Ireland.’’ London : 

Ridgway. 

ALTHOUGH the subject of this pamphlet is of great present 
interest, and its author one whose works in the field of poli- 
tics have displayed abilities that will claim attention for any- 
thing he may publish in the same department of literature, 
Tue Critic, as knowing nothing of sect or party, can offer 
no opinion upon this new production of his pen, but will best 
discharge its duty by a few extracts, which will shew fairly 
enough the spirit and manner of the composition. 

The author describes the position of Sir Roperr Peer in 
opposition and now—when forming a party and when lead- 
ing it:— 

But Sir Robert Peel was toiling day and night, in pursuit of 
power, with very different thoughts in his mind, and very dif- 
ferent objects in his view. He sought to rally, but at the same 
time to regenerate his party. He wanted to educate them 
afresh ; to teach them, now that rotten boroughs were abolished, 
and the old sources of political influence dried up, to look to 
other and more legitimate sources of influence; to identify 
themselves in feelings, interests, and opinions, with the mind of 
the nation; to keep pace with the rapid progress of national 
thought; to cast off prejudices and expectations become obso- 
lete and impracticable, and to take up a position in which a de- 
termination to defend the great institutions of the country should 
be united with a readiness to correct abuses, and relinquish 
odious privileges ; and thus to exhibit themselves to the world 
as the enemies of factious innovations and dangerous theories, 
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and the protectors of the rights and interests of all classes of 
the community. His speeches for some years are redolent of 
this ruling idea, this predominant purpose and object ; he did all 
he could to give a patriotic and a national character to his oppo- 
sition ; and if his party gradually regained popularity and in- 
fluence, it was mainly owing to the enlightened and liberal ten- 
dency of their leader’s declared opinions and views. 


The author is more fair than most of his tribe; he has a 
word for both sides. As thus :— 


And now let us be fair to the agriculturists, who are strug- 
gling to save their protection with a desperation worthy of a 
better cause ; it may be just and expedient to abolish the cornlaws, 
but the hue and cry with which the League has pursued them is 
unjust. They are held excused by the whole history of corn-law 
legislation. Not long ago it would have been deemed no less 
preposterous to propose the abolition of protection than of the best 
of our national institutions. They were brought up in the belief 
that the corn laws were indispensable for their own existence, 
and expedient for the security of the country. If these were pre- 
judices and errors, they were at least partaken with Ministers 
and statesmen of all colours ; and it is hard to reproach country 
gentlemen for adhering to the recorded doctrines of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the great luminary of free trade, and for anchoring their 
minds upon arguments which were once sufficient for many able 
and distinguished persons who have since changed their opinions 
on the subject. The leaders of parties are often permitted to 
control and direct the judgments of their followers on questions 
of general policy; but on matters in which vital interests are 
thought to be at stake, a party cannot suddenly be made to turn 
or advance with the celerity and unanimity of a cargo of passen- 
gers in a railway train. The minds of masses are sluggish, and 
less influenced by reason than by habit; and when interest and 





habit are in unison reason has a very poor chance of being heard : 
a good deal, therefore, may be said for the agriculturists and | 
protectionists ; but judging from their recent exhibitions, and | 
the enormous predominance at them of nonsense and abuse over | 
sense and argument, it would be better for them to say as little | 
as possible for themselves. 

These exhibitions, however, deplorable and humiliating as the | 
spectacle is which they present to the civilized world, are by no | 
means to be despised or held cheap. Whatever else they may be, | 
they are manifestations of a vast power gone mad with rage and | 
fear, and breaking through all the restraints of reason and de- | 
corum. If the protectionist agitators can only succeed in baf- 
fling or retarding the expected measures of the Government, they 
care not by what means, through the aid of what alllies, or with 
what consequences, immediate or remote, to themselves or the 
country. 


He asserts that the panic of the agriculturists is not real, 
and he adduces an argument in proof, that has, at least, the 
merit of novelty :— 


In such a case there would infallibly be an eagerness to sell, | 
and a reluctance to buy; mortgages would be called in; invest- | 
ments in land would cease; it would no longer be considered | 
the best of securities ; there would be a sort of panic—a sauve 
qui peut ; the market would be glutted with land. How is it, | 
then, that not one of these signs is visible? The landed interest | 
has for some time past been in jeopardy, and a very general im- | 
pression has been continually gaining ground that the corn laws | 
had not long to live. And the warnings have been loud, re- | 
peated, and any thing but disregarded by those whom they espe- 
cially concerned. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of so much wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, at the prospect of impending ruin, where is the land- 
owner who has shown any anxiety to part with his property, or | 
any disposition to accept a reduced price for his acres? Is there 
greater difficulty in selling, or greater facility in buyiog land, 
now than heretofore? Does it commanda diminished price? No | 
symptoms have appeared of any such sense and anticipation of | 
danger and loss; and even now, when the knell of the corn laws | 
is ringing, when their grave is supposed to be dug, the pulse of 
landed credit beats with its usual regularity, and nobody seems 
in any hurry to quit a vessel which the crew within it assure us | 
is in such imminent danger of foundering. The only solution of | 
what appears so unaccountable is, that the peril is imaginary— 
that the protectionists are making much ado about nothing— | 
that, notwithstanding the pretended depreciation which threatens 
land, and the notion that a great part of itmust go out of cultiva- 
tion, those who have got this worthless article have no inclination 
to part with it, while hundreds and thousands are desirous of 
embarking their money in its acquisition. 


He thus sums up his case :— 


No great question in this country ever made such progress and 


which that paper has so deservedly fallen. 


| conduct what it ought to be. 





acquired such a momentum as this has done, and failed after all 





of success. The rapids of Niagara will sooner stand still than 
corn-law agitation will subside ; and the landlords have to de- 
termine whether they will consent to the immediate settlement 
of a question, every hour of agitation of which is pregnant with 
mischief, or whether they will make the contest perennial ; agita- 
tion, with its train of evils, the permanent condition of society ; 
and condemn this country to be a vast arena of strife, in which 
all the bad passions and evil designs will be let loose which have 
been chained down by the predominance of good sense and 
moderation. 


This is one side of the question. We should like to see 


some good pamphlet on the other side. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Daily News. Office, Fleet-street. 
Travelling Letters, written on the Road. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

Turis week has been memorable for the appearance of a new 
morning newspaper, called The Daily News. It is understood 
to be established upon such a liberal scale of expenditure as 
can alone command success in such an enterprise. The ablest 
hands and heads in every department have been secured by a 
three years’ engagement, an ample capital has been subscribed, 
and the name of CHAarues Dickens, by whom its literature 
is to be edited, is in itself a host. 

The first number now lies before us, and although partaking 
of the unavoidable errors and omissions of first numbers, it 
contains enough of promise to justify the most sanguine hopes 
of the projectors. In size, type, and arrangement, it is almost 
a fac-simile of The Times: in this, however, we should have 
preferred to see more originality. The contents exhibit the 
usual miscellanies of a daily newspaper, with a large show of 
advertisements. The opening leader is a singularly modest 


| manifesto of intentions ; instead of promises, the conductors 


prefer to be judged by their performances; but it would not 
be fair to judge them until after sufficient trial given to enable 
them to meet ‘the difficulties that must impede the beginning 
of all great undertakings. With one part of this address we 
are particularly pleased, for we feel it to be a matter of great 
public concern that the character of the press should be raised 
in public estimation, as it can only be, by proof of its worthi- 
ness. Of late, the honest and respectable have been startled 
and offended by the reckless and unprincipled proceedings of 
the journal that has hitherto boasted itself to be the leading 
journal of Europe. All confidence in it has been destroyed, 
and the entire press has shared somewhat of the disrepute into 
Glad were we, 
therefore, to see this new morning journal seizing the first 


opportunity to disclaim all participation in the self-destruc- 


tive policy of its predecessor, avowing its aim to be—by 
adherence as a newspaper to the same truthfulness, honour, 
and honesty, which form the character of the gentleman—to 


| restore the damaged reputation of the press, and place it in 


the position to which its influence would entitle it, were its 
The following declaration will 
be hailed with peculiar satisfaction at this time, when so much 
has been done to shake all confidence in the truth and integrity 
of newspapers. 


We seek, so far asin us lies, to elevate the character of the 
public press in England. We believe it would attain a much 
higher position, and that those who wield its powers would be 
infinitely more respected as a class, and an important one, if it 
were purged of a disposition to sordid attacks upon itself, which 
only prevails in England and America. We discern nothing in 
the editorial plural that justifies a gentleman, or body of gentle- 
men, in discarding a gentleman’s forbearance and responsibility, 
and venting ungenerous spleen against a rival, by a perversion 
of a great power—a power, however, which is only great so long 


| as itis good and honest. The stamp on newspapers is not like 


the stamp on universal medicine bottles, which licenses any thing, 
however false and monstrous; and we are sure this misuse of it, 
in any notorious case, not only offends and repels right-minded 
men in that particular instance, but naturally (though unjustly) 
involves the whole press, as a pursuit or profession, in the feel- 
ing so awakened, and places the characters of all who are asso- 
ciated with it at a great disadvantage. 


Tue Critic, which knows nothing of politics or party, has 
of course nothing to say in favour of or against the political 
articles of the new paper. But, turning to the more con- 
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genial topics, we may congratulate the conductors on two | 
papers of first-rate interest, the beginning of a series which | 
cannot fail to prove an uncommon attraction. The first is an | 
Opening essay on the present state of music in England, a 
topic to which particular attention is to be paid; the other is 
No. I. of a series of papers from the pen of no less a personage 
than Cuares Dickens, and intended, we presume, to nar- 
rate his Italian tour. It is entitled ‘‘ Travelling Letters, 
written on the Road,’’ and is in his very best manner; and 
what are his powers of description, when he chooses to put 
them forth, every reader must well know. The best proof that 
can be given how completely he has thrown himself into this 
congenial theme will be by extract of a few of the most strik- 
ing passages from this first letter, every line of which will 
reward perusal. 

It appears from this journal that the great novelist quitted 
Paris with his family on a fine Sunday morning at midsummer, 
in the year 1845, in an English family carriage ; the streets of 
the city on a Sunday are sketched to the life; and on they 
rumble to Lens, Avallon, and Chalons. He does not weary 
the reader with repetitions of the same story, day by day, | 
through the monotonous journey, but he takes the description | 
of one day as good for all, and that is done with wonderful 
effect, as only Dickens could do it—so faithfully, that its | 
truthfulness will strike all who have travelled on the continent. 
We can only cull some of the more graphic pictures. 





THE POSTILION. 

We have four horses, and one postilion, who has a very long 
whip, and drives his team something like the courier of Saint 
Petersburgh in the circle at Astley’s or Franconi’s: only he sits 
his own horse instead of standing on him. The immense jack- 
boots worn by these postilions are sometimes a century or two 
oid, and are so ludicrously disproportionate to the wearer’s foot, 
that the spur, which is put where his own heel comes, is gene- 
rally half-way up the leg of the boots. The man often comes 
out of the stable-vard, with his whip in his hand and his shoes 
on, and brings out in both hands one boot at a time, which he 
plants on the ground by the side of his horse, with great gravity, 
until every thing is ready. When it is—and oh Heaven! the 
noise they make about it!—he gets into the boots, shoes andall, 
or is hoisted into them by a couple of friends ; adjusts the rope- 
harness, embossed by the labours of innumerable pigeous in the 
stables ; makes all the horses kick and plunge ; cracks his whip 





like a madman; shouts ‘‘En route—Hi!’’ and away we go. 
He is sure to have a contest with his horse before we have gone | 
very far; and then he calls him a thief, and a brigand, and a} 
pig, and what not; and beats him about the head as if he were | 
made of wood. | 
THE ROAD. | 
I don’t believe we saw a hundred children between Boulogne | 
and Chalons. Queer old towns, draw-bridged and walled, with 
odd little towers at the angles, like grotesque faces, as if the wall | 
had put a mask on, and were staring down into the moat ; other 
strange little towers, in gardens and fields, and down lanes, and 
in farm-yards: all alone, and always round, with a peaked roof, 
and never used for any purpose at all; ruinous buildings of all] 
sorts; sometimes an hotel de ville, sometimes a guard-house, 
sometimes a dwelling-house ; sometimes a chateau with a rank 
garden, prolific in dandelion, and watched over by extinguisher- 
topped turrets, and blink-eyed little casements—are the standard 
objects, repeated over and over again. Sometimes we pass a 
village inn, with a crumbling wall belonging to it, and a perfect 
town of outhouses, and painted over the gateway, ‘‘ Ecurie 
pour soixante chevaux ;’’ as indeed there might be stabling for 
sixty score, were there any horses to be stabled there, or any- 
body resting there, or any thing stirring about the place but a 
dangling bush, indicative of the wine inside, which flutters idly 
in the wind, in lazy keeping with every thing else—and certainly 
is never in a green old age, though always so old as to be drop- 
ping to pieces. 
THE ARRIVAL.—THE INN YARD. 


Well, you have been travelling along, stupidly enough, as you 
generally do in the last stage of the day; and the eight-and- 
forty bells upon the horses—twenty-one a-piece—have been 
ringing sleepily in your ears for half an hour or so; and it has 

me a very jog-trot, monotonous, tiresome sort of business ; 
and you have been thinking deeply about the dinner you will have 
at the next stage ; when, down at the end of the long avenue of 
trees through which you are travelling, the first indication of a 
town appears, in the shape of some straggling cottages, and the 
carriage begins to rattle and roll over a horribly uneven pave- 
ment. As if the equipage were a great firework, and the mere 
sight of a smoking cottage chimney had lighted it, instantly it 
begins to crack and splutter, as if the very devil were in it. 





Crack, crack, crack, crack. Crack-erack-crack. Crick-crack- 
crick-crack. Helo! Hola! Vite! Voleur! Brigand! Hi hihi! 
En r-r-r-r-r-route! Whip, wheels, driver, stones, beggars, 
children ; crack, crack, crack ; helo! hola! charité pour l’amour 
de Dieu! crick-crack-crick-erack ; crick, crick, criek ; bump, 
jolt, crack, bump, erick-crack ; round the corner, up the narrow 
street, down the paved hill on the other side; in the gutter; 
bump, bump; jolt, jog; crick, crick, erick ; crack, crack, crack ; 
into the shop-windows on the left hand side of the street, preli- 
minary to a sweeping turn into the wooden archway on the right ; 
rumble, rumble, rumble ; clatter, clatter, clatter; evick, crick, 
crick ; and here we are in the yard of the Hotel de l’Ecu @’Ors 
used up, gone out, smoking, spent, exhausted; but sometimes 
making a false start unexpectedly, with nothing coming of it; 
like a firework to the last. 

The landlady of the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or is here ; and the land- 
lord of the Hotel del’Ecu d’Or is here; and the femme de 
chambre of the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or is here; and a gentleman 
in a glazed cap, with a red beard like a bosom friend, who is 
staying at the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or, is here; and Monsieur le 
Curé is walking up and dowa in a corner of the yard by himself, 
with a shovel hat upon his head, and a black gown on his 
back, and a book in one hand, and an umbrella in the other ; and 
everybody, except Monsieur le Curé, is open-mouthed and open- 
eyed, for the opening of the carriage-door. The landlord of the 
Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or dotes to that extent upon the Courier, that 
he can hardly wait for his coming down from the box, but em- 
braces his very legs and boot-heels as he descends. ‘' My 
Courier! My brave Courier! My friend! My brother!’’ The 
landlady loves him, the femme de chambre blesses him, the garcon 
worships him. The Courier asks if his letter has been received ? 
It has, it has. Are the rooms prepared? They are, they are. 
The best rooms for my noble Courier. The rooms of state for 
my gallant Courier ; the whole house is at the service of my best 
of friends! He keeps his hand upon the carriage-door, and asks 
some other question to enhance the expectation. He carries a 
green leathern purse outside his coat, suspended by a belt. The 
idlers look at it; one touches it. It is full of five-frane pieces. 
Murmurs of admiration are heard among the boys. The land- 
lord falls upon the Courier’s neck, and folds him to his breast. 
He is so much fatter than he was, he says! He looks so rosy 
and so well! 

The door is opened. Breathless expectation. The lady of the 
family gets out. Ah sweet lady ! Beautiful lady! The sister of 
the lady of the family gets out. Great Heaven, Ma’amselle is 
charming! First little boy gets out. Ab, what a beautiful little 
boy ! First little girl gets out. Oh, but this is an enchanting 
child! Second little girl gets out. The landlady, yielding to the 
finest impulses of our common nature, catches her up in her 
arms. Second little boy gets out. Oh, the sweet boy, Oh, the 
tender little family! The baby is handed out. Angelic baby! 
The baby has topped every thing; all the rapture is expended on 
the baby! Then the two nurses tumble out; and the enthusi- 
asm swelling into madness, the whole family are swept up stairs 
as on a cloud; while the idlers press about the carriage, and 
look into it, and walk round it, and touch it; forit is something 
to touch a carriage that has held so many people. It is a legacy 
to leave one’s children. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

We are astir at six next morning. It is a delightful day, 
shaming yesterday’s mud upon the carriage, if any thing could 
shame a carriage in a land where carriages are never cleaned. 
Everybody is brisk, and as we finish breakfast, the horses come 
jingling into the yard from the post-house. Every thing taken 
out of the carriage is put back again; the brave courier an- 
nounces that all is ready, after walking into every room, and 
looking all round it, to be certain that nothing is Jeft behind ; 
everybody gets in; everybody connected with the Hotel de ’Ecu 
d’Or is again enchanted ; the brave courier runs into the house 
for a parcel containing cold fowl, sliced ham, bread, and biscuits, 
for lunch; hands it into the coach, and runs back again. 

What has he got in his hand now? More cucumbers? No. 
A long strip of paper. It’s the bill. 

The brave courier has two belts on this morning ; one sup- 
porting the purse: another, a mighty good sort of leathern bot- 
tle, filled to the throat with the best light Bordeaux wine in the 
house. He never pays the bill till this bottle is full. Then he 
disputes it. 

He disputes it now violently. He is still the landlord’s brother, 
but by another father or mother. He is not so nearly related to 
him as he was last night. The landlord scratches his head. The 
brave courier points to certain figures in the bill, and intimates 
that if they remain there, the Hotel de 1’Ecu d’Or is thenceforth 
and for ever an Hotel de l’Ecu de cuivre. The landlord goes 
into a little counting-house. ‘The brave courier follows; forces 
the bill and a pen into his hand, and talks more rapidly than 
ever. The landlord takes the pen. The courier smiles. The 
landlord makes an alteration. The courier cuts a joke. The 
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landlord is affectionate, but not weakly so. He bears it like a 
man. He shakes hands with bis brave brother, but he don’t hug 
him. Still he loves his brother ; for he knows that he will be 
returning that way one of these fine days with another family, 
and he foresees that his heart will yearn towards him again. The 
brave courier traverses all round the carriage once, looks at the 
drag, inspects the wheels, jumps up, gives the word, and away 
we go. 

It is market morning. The market is held in the little square 
outside, in front of the cathedral. It is crowded with men and 
women, in blue, in red, in green, in white, with canvassed stalls 
and fluttering merchandize. The country people are grouped 
about with their clean baskets before them. Here the lace-sell- 
ers, there the butter and egg-sellers, there the fruit-sellers, there 
the shoemakers. The whole place looks as if it were the stage 
of some great theatre, and the curtain had just run up for a pic- 
turesque ballet. And there is the cathedral to boot ; scene-like ; 
all grim and swarthy, and mouldering and cold ; just splashing 
the pavement in one place with faint purple drops, as the morn- 
ing sun, entering by a little window on the eastern side, struggles 
through some stained glass panes on the western. 


These extracts will be sufficient to tempt all who can buy or 
borrow the Daily News to read the whole of the letter, and 


look eagerly for its successors, to which we will endeavour to | 


return from time to time, as opportunity offers. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 





The Tombs of St. Denis. By CLemence Rosert. 
2 vols. 1845. 

Turs is a novel of a high cast, in which historical characters 
blend harmoniously with fictitious creations. Madame Ro- 
BERT has anatomised the royal pile of St. Denis as Mr. 
ArnswortH possessed himself in their minutest details of 
Windsor Castle and the Tower. His foreign contemporary 
has, however, over our own writer the advantage of a rich and 
poetical imagination ; she has draped her skeleton so gracefully 
that all its displeasing features are concealed, while all the 
great and glorious memories of the past remain to shed their 
halo over her subject. There is no hole-and-corner secking 
littleness in the details of the story. It is sublime in its con- 
ceptions, and involves no human interest unworthy of the 
scene where it is laid; and what a scene! Let the authoress 
herself describe it in the opening page of her work :— 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT DENIS. 


When, after a cloudy dawn the sun disperses the vapours, the | 


interior of the basilic of Saint Denis presents a magnificent 
spectacle. The whole space is illuminated suddenly by a many- 
coloured light ; the temple unveils its majestic outline, the win- 
dows shed a thousand ariel tints from their rich panes, and 
sketch upon the marble floor their illusive imagery. It is the 
hour in which the organ awakens its solemn echoes; and light 
and harmony conduct the thought even to the depth of the choir, 
which covers the mortuary caves wherein the whole history of 
France has flowed into one royal tomb. 

This interior unites all the splendours of space; the gold and 
azure of the horizon, the cupola of heaven, and the lofty arches 
of the forest ; the light is a rainbow, the wind a soul-searching 
music. Itis all that can be found most beautiful to the eye, the 
ear, and the imagination—and GOD above it all ! 


Such was the morning upon which Louis XIII. a short time 
subsequently to the coronation of ANNE or AUSTRIA was to 
come in state to Saint Denis, to assist at the consecration of a 
magnificent altar of white marble which had been recently 
erected, to replace that of the Holy Martyrs, defaced during 
the religious wars; and the opportunity had also been made 
available for other embellishments, which had spread new 


features of sublimity over the sacred edifice. Among the rest 
a young sculptor, whose fame had out-grown his years, had 
been engaged to repair several of the mutilated statues; and 


the time allowed had been so short that he was still working | 


when the sunlight of the appointed day came through the 
tinted panes. Karu-Junes Sarrazin, whose admirable 
bassi-relicvi still form one of the most valuable treasures of 
the cathedral, and whose various works scattered throughout 
the country, sufficiently attest his genius, is thus introduced to 
the reader :— 
A YOUNG SCULPTOR. 
They were already beginning to decorate the basilic for the 


ceremony ; and Bertha, the daughter of the sacristan, was one 
of the most zealous and the most able at the work, for the fair 





girl had been, so to say, reared within the church in which her 
father had performed his duties for more than thirty years. The 
maiden and the. sculptor met every day in the cathedral ; 
a!though they might be engaged in distant chapels, or Sarrazin 
working at the figures of the portico, and Bertha at the curtains 
which shut in the choir, still they were sure to cross each other’s 
path at some hour of the twenty-four, and to converse freely on 
such occasions. 

At the present moment the sculptor was repairing a fine group 
in white marble from the chisel of Germain Pilon, which repre- 
sented St. Michel trampling upon the demon, and which then 
stood in the nave between the chapel of the Holy Trinity and 
that of St. Louis. 

Karl-Jules had just adjusted a new head to the shoulders of 
the archangel, who had lost the first during the war of the 
Hugonots. With one foot upon the marble base, and the other 
on the knee of St. Michel, he was putting a last stroke to his 





work. Bertha was seated on the pedestal beside the demon, 
busy in sewing a golden fringe upon one of those veils of white 
| silk which are flung over certain relics. The marble group had 
| thus the addition of two charming living figures. 

| The young girl suffered the veil to fall into her lap, frequently 
| forgetting her own work to contemplate that of the sculptor. 

The marble face grew into life beneath the hand of the artist ; 
and Bertha, after having for a long time fastened her eyes upon 
those of the angel, believed that it began to breathe and was 
about to speak. 

‘* How happy you must be, Monsieur Karl, while making such 
fine things !’’ she said to the statuary. ‘‘ That is nothing but a 
lump of stone, and yet when you please you turn it into a divine 
image that one can worship on one’s knees.”’ 

‘*Ove must work hard to do it, though. From the age of 
sixteen, every day have I modelled plaster and carved at marble, 
from morning to night.’’ 

‘* Sixteen — twenty-seven; then you have worked eleven 
years.”’ 

‘*Yes; and the beginning was bad enough. I had no rela- 
tions—nothing to live upon; and as sculpture produced no 
money, I carpentered part of the night to earn a loaf to eat the 
next day, while I was busy with my statues.” 

‘* Poor young man !”’ 

‘* Then as I could not pay a master, I had to teach myself. 
Learning to print your thought upon the stone, and to give a 
form to the image which your imagination has pictured to you, 
and throwing into this being of marble the fire and the life 
which—— Oh! there is more than enough in such a trial to 
make you despair a hundred times, and give yourself to the devil 
before you succeed.” 

‘But you wanted to become rich and celebrated ?”” 

‘1’ faith no; I should have preferred to work only just 
enough to earn my living, and to have lived a life of enjoyment 
in the fields and the sunshine.”’ 

‘* Then it was the love of your art by which you were pos- 
sessed ?’’ 

‘Not altogether neither; I should have been satisfied, in that 
respect, with contemplating at my ease the works of the great 
masters. There I should have ‘found my happiness ready 
made.”’ 

‘* Well, then, what was it?” 

‘* Oh, that is a secret that I cannot tell.’’ 

The sculptor descended from the pedestal to sharpen his chisel, 
and asked Bertha for alittle water, which she brought to him 
from the fountain in an urn of agate belonging to the chapel. 
He then, for a few instants, passed the well-tempered steel over 
the grindstone, and resumed his place. 

His secret, as may be supposed, was his love; but this love 
had led him to lift his eyes to the daughter of a powerful and 
wealthy nobleman, at whose chateau he had been professionally 
engaged. The fair Countess of Guémencé had not been in- 
sensible to the fine person and striking genius of the young 
artist ; and had ultimately engaged to become his wife when 
he should have acquired sufficient fame to secure to him that 
nobility which in those days was no unusual recompense of 
distinguished talent. It was for this he toiled—he, the simple- 
hearted child of nature, to whom the beautiful world in which 
he breathed was all that attached him to earth; and on this 
day the bright young Countess, now an orphan, and the 
fairest and wealthiest heiress of the court, was to accompany 
the royal procession. It is almost needless to add that the 
noble lady, in exchanging a life of seclusion in the country for 
the brilliant existence of a palace, soon recognized the hope- 
lessness of the attachment which she had formed for the poor 
sculptor; nor is it more surprising that after a time she re- 
turned the passion of the king’s equerry and favourite, the 
Count de Baradas, who was the ornament and envy of the 
monarch’s household. We must briefly add, in order to make 














our next extract intelligible, that a year or two previously, this 
gay and handsome noble had met the sacristan’s pretty 
daughter Bertha, of whom he had become enamoured, and 
who had been unable to resist his fascinations. Her fault 
had, however, remained concealed from all save her father ; 
but remorse had affected her intellect, and almost entirely 
destroyed her memory ; and at every violent emotion that she 
experinced, the malady returned upon her with frightful 
violence. The court have arrived at St. Dennis, and are 
lodged in the convent ; Baradas has parted from the Countess, 
with whom he had been strolling through the gardens at twi- 
light, when entering the basilic he discovers that the door of 
the royal vault, which is kept strictly closed from funeral to 
funeral, is standing open, and, suspecting some foul play, he 
at once resolves to solve the mystery. 


THE VAULTS. 


Alone in this shadowy inclosure, Barabas was for a moment 
occupied in reflecting on the strange chance which admitted him 
to this subterranean, into which no stranger was allowed to 
penetrate, and in the midst of all this royal dust; and the re- 
flection awoke a mysterious awe within him, of which he found 





it impossible to divest himself. He walked slowly in the dark- 
ness, following the line of consecrated tombs, which commence | 
by a royal child of the first race, and finish with the reigning | 
king, whose grave is always opened and ready to receive him ; | 
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tude, and his heart beat more freely as he found himself at the 
foot of the stair by which he had descended. When, however, 
he reached the summit his head struck against the door, which 
he endeavoured in vain to open: his strengt’: was insufficient to 
produce a single movement. There was nothing yet to alarm 
him, and still a sickness of the heart came over him like a fore- 
boding of evil. The young and haughty noble found himself 
suddenly buried in the earth, and imprisoned beneath the vaults 
ofa mighty tomb! In order to escape, it was now necessary 
that be should pass through the door at which he had quitted 
Bertha, and he would willingly have avoided a second meeting 
with the unhappy girl. He had, however, no alternative, and 
once more he retraced his steps, guided by the pale light shed by 
her lamp upon the angles of the tombs. 

Bertha was sitting on the other side of the grating, against 
which she leant, with her head resting upon her knees. The 
same words were still upon her lips: ‘* He loved me no longer— 
it was because he was dead.”’ 

‘* Bertha, open the door,’’ he said gently, as he laid his hand 
upon the lock. 

She shook her head: ‘‘ The dead never pass this door,” she 
murmured, without raising her eyes. 

The count wrung his hands, and repeated, ion his most tender 
voice, ‘* Bertha, I implore you.” 

The poor girl lifted her head, but her look was cold and life- 
less, and it soon fell back upon her knees. 

‘¢ That is just as he used to entreat me formerly,’’ she whis- 
pered mournfully, ‘‘ under the woodbine arbour; Bertha, I im- 


and he felt a strange pleasure in pausing for a moment in this | plore you—the curriage waits—let us fly together!’ A tear fell 
extraordinary spot, certain of retracing his steps to the stairs by | upon her pale cheek ; the count looked and listened in painful 


which he had descended. 

" He had advanced about two-thirds the length of the vaults | 
towards the south, when a light appeared in the distance. Fixed | 
in surprise, he glanced earnestly in that direction, and a strange | 
apparition presented itself. 

Behind a grating, which, reaching to the ground, left every 
object visible, at the extremity of the arched passage beyond this 
iron door, a woman, dressed in white, with her hair floating | 
upon her shoulders, and carrying a lamp in her hand, was slowly 
descending some steps. She was young and beautiful, and 
looked serene and happy ; her eyes were cast down, and she ap- | 
peared more occupied by her own thoughts than by the objects 
around her. 

Baradas gazed with surprise upon this light and graceful 
figure, as it advanced towards the grating and introduced a key 
into the lock ; but, as it came nearer, the young nobleman had | 
recognized the features, and an indescribable emotion thrilled | 
through his frame. She, too, while in the act of opening the 
door, had perceived his figure through the grating; and turning 
full upon him the light of the lamp which she carried, a deep 
groan issued from her lips. Both remained motionless, and as , 
if struck with terror. It was Bertha, who had descended to 
the vaults, full of soft and pious thoughts; but, at the aspect | 
of Baradas, a violent revolution took place within her; she | 
shivered painfully ; and her dilated eyes rolled wildly on every 
side. Then she looked earnestly at his face, as if to assure her- 
felf of his identity ; her upraised finger appeared to follow in the | 
distance the lines of the face before her, as if to assist her me- | 
mory: the lamp, which trembled in her hand, flashed upon the | 
gold embroidery of his dress ; and at every succeeding instant of | 
this mute investigation, her features visibly changed. 

It was not astonishment or terror at finding a man wandering | 


| 


; Silence. * * 


As he leant against the angle of a tomb, and 
buried his face in his hands, a tear started to his own eye, and he 
promised himself that hereafter he would surround his hapless 
victim with cares and tenderness, and use every effort to console 


'and restore her peace of mind. But, even amid these praise- 
| worthy resolutions, he could not contemplate without consterna- 
' tion the situation in which he found himself; and accordingly he 


said softly to the wretched girl, ‘‘ Bertha, we must both leave 


‘this place; open the door, and we will go together to your 


father’s house.”’ 
She rose, laid her hand upon the key, which still remained in 
the lock, and looked earnestly at the young noble. The lamp 


| began to fail, and threw only a faint reflection on the figure of the 
‘count. Pale and exhausted by emotion, leaning upon a tomb, 
/and half lost in shadow, his appearance was well calculated 


to confirm the wild fancy of the maniac. 

‘* He is then really dead !’’ she said again. ‘‘ It is too true. 
‘*Oh, how long it is since I last felt his warm breath play upon 
my forehead, and saw his perfumed hair rest upon my shoulder. 
That is because he lives no longer—-because he is cold, and buried 
among these tombs, where I still see his shade.”’ 

‘‘In the name of heaven, Bertha, open the door,’’ he gasped 


ut. 

He looked around him, and shuddered. On every side were 
graves—before him was a maniac. He was alone amid these 
horrors—alone between death and madness. A smothered cry 
burst from his lips. 

‘* You suffer, poor restless shade!’’ whispered Bertha ; ‘‘ how 
can I give you peace ?”’ 

‘* By opening this door,’’ he exclaimed eagerly ; ‘‘ by letting 
us depart together,” 

‘¢ The dead never pass this door,’’ she repeated sorrowfully. 


amovg the tombs at such an hour, which operated upon her. | And then her éyes once more grew wild, and her features took a 
One of those sudden, frightful efforts of recollection, which re- | stern expression, as she tore the key from the lock, and threw it 
stored to her for a time a lucid perception of the past, had | far behind him, in the direction of the stairs by which she had 
rushed across her brain; a recollection fraught with despair ; | descended to the vaults. Pal 
a ray of reason more terrible a thousand times than the gentle | The blood of Baradas froze at his heart, and despair seized 
hallucination of her usual forgetfulness. upon him. 
The count, terrified by her wild expression, asked, tremblingly, ‘¢The spirits of the departed never return to earth,’’ resumed 
*' Bertha, is it indeed you?” | Bertha, appearing to reflect; ‘‘the vaults are guarded by my 
Without making the slightest movement, she remained with | father, who would be cruelly punished if he permitted the dead 
her eyes rivetted upon him, buried in thought; and at length j to leave their graves. Look,’’ she added, pointing towards the 
she murmured: ‘‘ He calls me by my name; it must be him. | gloomy line of tombs, whose termination was lost in the dark- 
But why is he here?—The tombs are only for the dead.—He is | ness, ‘ask all these, if, since they jay down here, they have 
then dead. Yes; it must be so. He was the king’s favourite, | been allowed to lift the stone from their sepulchres.”’ ie 3 
and they have buried him among them."’ | At these incoherent words Baradas struck his forehead in im- 
Baradas was startled; for one moment he asked himself if | patient horror; he paced hurried through the hideous subterra- 
his victim, whom he now met after a long interval in these fune- | nean ; but on every side he came in contact with icy marble, or 
real vaults, was indeed alive or in the spirit—in the next the | with walls without openings and without issue. The key of the 
truth flashed upon him—she hovered between the two—she was grating lay there, within his sight, but the frightful door was 
mad! | between them, and he could not clutch it. The idea of being 
Meanwhile the terror had passed away from the expression of | abandoned in these vaults, where he could not hope for succour, 
Bertha, and a resigned and calm melancholy had spread over her | of being thus buried alive, makes him quiver with anguish. ‘ 
features. She raised her hand, and in a tearful voice exclaimed, Once more he returned to the grating, and joined his hands in 
‘‘ He loved me no longer—I might have known that he was | supplication. ‘‘ Save me, Bertba, save me!’’ he groaned out; 
dead.”’ you deceive yourself. I am not dead, but I suffer—I am smo- 
The breast of Baradas swelled with remorse and pity ; he could | thered here—take up the key, and let me pass!” 
not support this spectacle, and rushed away into the darkness.| She shook her head gently in denial. As the agitation of the 
The desire of escape guided his steps through the gloomy soli- ' count increased, so did the countenance of the maniac betray all 
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the workings of a religious gravity; and, evidently striving to 
calm this shade wandering about its tomb, she began, in a low 
and melancholy voice, to chant the verses of the De Profundis. 

This song of death, this fearful warning, this funereal har- 
mony, which is never awakened, save for the departed, and which 
now vibrated to his very soul, completed the despair of the 
wretched prisoner. He answered only by a stifled groan. 

‘* His soul bewails itself,’ said Bertha with a sigh ; ‘‘it is 
troubled by my presence in the dwelling of the dead. Repose in 
peace, poor shade—farewell !’’ 

As she uttered this apostrophe, she raised her lamp, and pre- 
pared to leave the vaults, 

The terror of Baradas redoubled ; he could not support the 
idea that he was to be abandoned to such a fearful fate. Bertha 
was mad, but still she was a living being ;—once left alone, he 
felt that he was lost. 

Terrified, he cast himself upon his knees before the grating. 
The maniac had already advanced midway through the vaulted 
passage, when the count, panting with horror, shrieked out, 
‘Oh, stay with me, Bertha, I implore you; stay with me.’’ 

She heeded not, however; but slowly ascended the stairs. 
Once she again turned towards him, and, raised considerably 
above himself, her tall, white, mysterious figure appeared in the 
rays of the lamp, surrounded by pitchy darkness. As she stood, 
she resumed her thrilling chant, while she extended her hand to- 
wards the agonized young man; then, resuming her ascent, the 
light she carried became less and less distinct ; the sound of her 
steps grew faint ; the death-wail came more feebly to the ear of 
the miserable prisoner ; and then all was silent. 

Soon again, however, another noise broke on the death-like 
stillness; it was the crash of the second heavy door which 
Bertha closed behind her. The grasp which the Count had 
fastened upon the iron bars relaxed; he staggered for an in- 
stant; and then his forehead, clammy with the cold sweat of 
agony, fell heavily upon a tomb. 


With another extract, calculated to display the more delicate 
painting of this clever writer, we must reluctantly conclude 
our notice :— 

SECOND LOVE. 

On the day of the departure of Louis XIII. from the Abbey 
of St. Denis, the marriage was celebrated of the Count Baradas, 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Spain, and the 
young Countess of Gulménée, invested with an increase of rank 
by the munificence of the monarch. 
opened to all the pomps of that reign, to be then closed, to await 
the festivals of another century in its eternal grandeur. 

The population of the little town were streaming towards the 
portal of the cathedral, to witness the passage of the regal train ; 
all, save two persons, who, avoiding the coming crowd, were 
quitting the abbey by different doors, and turning towards the 
open country. 

They were Karl-Jules and Bertha, who, escaping through 
pathways now deserted, were endeavouring to shut out the 
sounds of hilarity which issued from the bridal festival. The 
statuary followed a narrow trace along the edge of a field of 
green wheat; and, as he walked forward, he sang a village 
roundelay, which he had learnt of Bertha, to refresh and calm 
his thoughts. The morning, covered by a pink and diaphonous 
vapour, was soft, but shadowy; it was the reflection of the 
sculptor’s spirit. 

Behind him he heard the joyous chimes of the abbey bells, and 
even the far-off music of the organ, which was pealing out its 
harmonies in honour of the noble marriage which was then cele- 
brating ; and these sounds, as they floated on the air, reminded 


him that he had done with the hopes of the past, and that those | 


of the present were still uncertain. He had resolved to unite his 
destiny to that of Bertha. * * * * At the same time the 
sacristan’s daughter moved thoughtfully along a hedge-row, 
where the linnet, about to resume its matin song, balanced itself 
upon the flexile tendrils of the wild honeysuckles. 
paths met on the high-road to Paris, and Bertha and Karl- 
Jules joined each other at the celebrated leaning-cross which 
then stood by the way-side. 

Their habitual greeting was a look and a smile; after having 
exchanged these, they seated themselves together at the foot of 
the cross, upon a little moss-grown mound, half buried among 
brambles and rushes. 

Do you know, my dear Bertha,’”’ he murmured, after awhile, 
** that our present position greatly resembles our destiny? We 
are both wearied and wounded by taking our flight into regions 
too high above us, and we have met again when we have alike 
fallen back to earth, to sustain and comfort one another.”’ 

‘* T have often thought so lately,’’ she replied, calmly; I was 
thinking so at that moment.”’ ° 

‘“* As for me,’’ resumed Karl-Jules, ‘‘I desire nothing more 
than a peaceful life in the shade.”’ 

‘* You are right ; but love only can secure so great a boon; 
and I know not ——.”’ 





Once more the basilic was | 


The two | 


At that time the blast of a trumpet was heard, and in another 
moment the troops appeared in sight; and then passed by with 
the rapidity of lightning a score of gilded carriages, conveying 
the king and bis court to the capital. One equipage, more tardy 
than the rest, moved at a more measured pace; it was that which 
contained the Count Baradas and his beautiful young wife. 
When Bertha raised her eyes to this carriage she shuddered, and 
could scarcely draw her breath. Karl-Jules observed her emo- 
tion, and saw her eyes grow dim and her cheek livid; but sud- 
denly she turned towards him, smiled with an expression ‘of 
ineffable tenderness, and dropped her head upon the shoulder of 
the sculptor. 

‘Tt was he then who deceived and then deserted you?’ he 
gasped out. 

** It was.” 

‘‘ Your betrayer upon whom I had vowed to revenge your 
wrongs, and whom I have saved from ruin.’’ 

And so it was indeed : the father and the lover of Bertha had 
saved unconsciously, the one from death, and the other from dis- 
honour, the man who had blighted her young existence, as 
though the gentleness of the victim had secured mercy to him on 
earth. 

‘*T had vowed his ruin,’ repeated Jules-Karl, whose brow 
had become dark with rage and regret; and I—I have saved 
him.’’ 

‘« They are the beloved of heaven,’’ whispered Bertha, ‘* who 
keep their vows of vengeance as you have done.”’ 

‘* Oh, Bertha, your bitter injuries can never be either forgotten 
or forgiven.’’ 

‘* There is no longer any thing to forget, or to forgive,’’ she 
said, as she laid her hand in that of the young sculptor;” the 
past exists no longer, for I love you.’’ 
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GERMAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A young Hungarian of Presburg, searching for some family 
papers deposited in the garret of a house occupied by a relation, 
the widow of an advocate, discovered a number of documents 
which promise to’ make his fortune. A portion has been sent to 
the King of the French, who offered a recompense to the finder ; 
but this was declined, and the order of the Legion of Honour 
was substituted, with an invitation to visit the King in Paris. 
Another portion was despatched to the reigning houses of Baden, 
Lucca, and Tuscany ; and money having been refused, orders and 
a gold snuff-box have been forwarded in acknowledgment. The 
Emperor of Austria has also received documents of value; but 
|in this case a price was set upon them by the discoverer—the 
| honour of being nominated Chamberlain ; and this distinction, 
| although reserved for persons of high descent, has actually been 
| conferred upon the ignoble youth of Presburg. It is conjectured 
| that the papers sent to Louis Philippe are letters written by his 
| father to an Austrian Minister during the time of the French 
| Republic ; and that those sent to the Ducal houses relate to 
| property. No opinion is formed as to the batch sent to the 
| Emperor. It is supposed that the papers had been lodged for 
security with the advocate during the invasion of Aastria by 
Napoleon. 

The Courrier de la Moselle relates, as authentic, an anecdote 
which circulates throughout Rhenish Germany. The King of 
Prussia and the King of Bavaria took occasion to give each other 
mutual advice. King Frederick William, who pretends to a cer- 
tain superiority over Louis Charles, began by saying, with an 
affected air of good-nature—‘‘ Come, my dear brother, make ro 
more verses: either they are not read, or they are laughed at 
when they are looked at by chance.’’ The Poet-King of Bavaria, 
whose vanity was stung to the quick by this home-thrust, quickly 
retorted—‘' Sire, your piece of good advice demands another ; 
and as we have each our monomania, I will say to youin my turn, 
make no more constitutional speeches, or promises to grant a 
constitution, for nobody believes you.”’ 








TOURNAL OF AMERICAN ZITERATURE. 


Wilkes’s United States Exploring Expedition. 
(Concluded from page 57.) 
Tue most striking fact mentioned in the narrative of the visit 
of the squadron to the Sandwich islands ‘is the ascent to the 
crater of Mauna Loa, in the island of Hawaii, by Captain 
Wilkes-and his party. We shall devote a large portion of the 
space that is left to this excursion, in which the commander of 


the expedition displays a character suited to his station. He 
showed himself ardent and unwearied in the pursuit of his 
object patient of fatigue and suffering in his own case, yet 
sympathising with that of others, generous in sharing the 
privations of his companions, firm in danger, and faithful to 
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the cause of science, which he was serving. He is frequently 
eloquent in narration and description. We must pass over 
the entertaining account of the troubles occasioned by the 
natives who were to accompany the expedition, to carry the 
instruments and other necessaries. Nothing but the judgment 
and good temper of Dr. Judd, who was of the party, and the 
energy of Lieutenant Budd, could have overcome their selfish- 
ness and roguery. The party set out on the 14th of December. 
The first near view of Mauna Loa was obtained at the volcano 
of Kilauea. 


Just as we reached the great plain of the volcano, says Captain 
Wilkes, we approached the southern limit of the wood, and, on 
turning its corner, Mauna Loa burst upon usin all its grandeur. 
The day was extremely fine, the atmosphere pure and clear, 
except a few flying clouds, and this immense dome rose before us 
from a plain some twenty miles in breadth. I had not, until | 
then, formed any adequate idea of its magnitude and height. | 
The whole dome appeared of a bronze colour, and its uninter- | 
rupted smooth outline was relieved against the deep blue of a | 
tropical sky. Masses of clouds were floating around it, throw- | 
ing their shadows distinctly on its sides, to which they gave oc- 
casional relief and variety. There was a bluish haze resting on 
the plain, that apparently gave it great distance, though this was 
partially counteracted by the distinctiveness of the dome. 
now, for the first time, felt the magnitude of the task I had 
undertaken. 








| 

The description of Kilauea must be extracted. 

We hurried to the edge of the cavity, in order to get a view of 
its interior, and as we approached, vapour, issuing from nu- 
merous cracks, showed that we were passing over ground 
beneath which fire was raging. The rushing of the wind past us 
was as if it were drawn inwards to support the combustion of 
some mighty conflagration. 

When the edge is reached, the extent of the cavity becomes 
apparent, and its depth became sensible by comparison with the 
figures of some of our party who had already descended. The 
vastness thus made sensible transfixes the mind with astonish- | 
ment, and every instant the impression of grandeur and magni- | 
tude increases. To give an idea of its capacity, the city of New | 
York might be placed within it, and when at its bottom would 
be hardly noticed, for it is three and a half miles long, two and a | 
half wide, and over a thousand feet deep. A black ledge sur- 
rounds it at the depth of six hundred and sixty feet, and thence 
to the bottom is three hundred and eighty-four feet. The bottom | 
looks, in the daytime, like a heap of smouldering ruins. The | 
descent to the ledge appears to the sight a short and easy task, | 
but it takes an hour to accomplish [it]. | 

_ What is wonderful in the day becomes ten times more s0 at | 
night. The immense pool of cherry-red liquid lava, in a state of | 
violent ebullition, illuminates the whole expanse, and flows in all 
directions like water, while the illuminated cloud hangs over it 
like a vast canopy. 

The bank near us was covered with half-naked natives, two 
hundred or more in number, all gazing, with affrighted looks | 
and savage wonder, on this surprising phenomenon. Their ances- | 
tors would not have dared thus to look upon and into this dreaded | 
abode of the malicious goddess Pele, never having approached it | 
without the greatest fear and awe, and then only, to deliver their | 
offering by casting it into the burning pool, to secure a safe | 
transit through her territory. 

The lake was apparently rising, and wanted but a few feet of | 
overflowing its banks. When I began to reflect upon the posi- 
tion we were in, its insecurity, and the vast and deep fires | 
beneath, with the high basaitic walls encompassing us on all 
sides, the sulphurous fumes and broad glare, throwing such 
enormous masses of stone ia strong relief by their own fusion, 
I found it difficult to comprehend how such a reservoir can thus 
be pent up, and be viewed in such close proximity, without acci- 
dent or danger. The whole party was perfectly silent, and the 
countenance of each individual expressed the feeling of awe and 
wonder which I felt in so great a degree myself, and which the 
scene was so well calculated to excite. 

Mr. Waldron and Mr. Drayton descended to the bottom of 
the crater, a task of great peril and fatigue. On the morning 
of the 18th, the party set out again on its journey, toiling 
up the painful ascent of the rugged mountain, over broken 
ground. Every step added to the difficulty ; light loads be- 
came heavy, and those of any considerable weight insupport- 
able ; provisions and water threatened to fail, owing to the 
improvidence of the seamen and the cunning of the natives. 
The voice grew fainter as the rarefaction increased, and the 
same cause made the labour of climbing more fatiguing. 
Many suffered from nausea and headache; all experienced 
great soreness about the eyes, and a dryness of the skin; and 








the listless indifference produced by sea-sickness began to pres 
vail. Captain Wilkes says his own strength was so much 
reduced, that it was very painful to hold the sextant. Sunday, 
the 20th, was a day of rest. 


In the morning Dr. Judd had religious service with the natives, 
and the day was passed without work. It was a most beautiful 
day ; the atmosphere was mild, and the sun shone brightly on all 
below us. We enjoyed a clear and well-defined horizon, the 
clouds all floating below us in huge white masses, of every variety 
of form, covering an area of a hundred or more miles; passing 
around as they entered the different currents, where some ac- 
quired a rotary motion that I had never before observed. The 
steam-cloud above the volcano was conspicuous, not only from 
its silvery hue, but by its standing form, like an immense rock, 
while all around and beneath it were in motion. The vault over- 
head was of the most cerulean blue, extending to and bending 
with the greenish tint of the horizon ; while beneath the clouds, 
the foreground, and distant view of the island was of a dark 
green. The whole scene reminded me of the icy fields of the 
Southern ocean ; indeed, the resemblance was so strong, that it 
seemed only to require the clouds to have angular instead of 
cumular shapes, to have made the similarity complete. It was 
perceived, that as masses of clouds met they appeared to re- 
bound, and I seldom saw them intermingle; they would lie to- 
gether with their forms somewhat compressed, and their outlines 
almost as well preserved as when separated and alone. After 
three o’clock, when the sun was retiring, the clouds advanced up 
the mountain-side, and finally we became immersed in them. 
This happened on both days at nearly the same hour.* 


On the 22nd, Captain Wilkes reached the summit, having 
established two dépdts of provisions ; one of them was ‘‘ known 
as the Recruiting Station, because all the sick and wounded 
from the higher stations were sent there as to a hospital.’ 
The preceding night the thermometer had stood at 15°, and a 
heavy snow-storm broke down the tent. When they arrived at 
the top, the tent was pitched within about 60 feet of the edge of 
the crater. A violent gale scattered the fire, extinguished the 
candles, and caused the tent to rock and flap “‘ as if it would 
go to pieces. The wind had a fair sweep over us, and as each 
blast reached the opposite side of the crater, the sound which 
preceded its coming was at times awful.’”’ A man named 
Longley, having missed his way, was lost for three days and 
nights, and, when found, was unable to speak, and quite de- 
lirious. Captain Wilkes, undaunted by these trials, persevered 
in fixing an encampment upon the summit, consisting of eight 
or ten tents, surrounding the whole space and each tent with a 
stone wall, high enough to shelter them from the wind. Pro- 
visions and all necessary supplies arrived from the ship, and 
the observations and survey continued without interruption, 
except from the fearful hurricanes occurring always at night, 


| that threatened to prostrate the encampment, and from the 


snow-storms and the intense cold. On the 12th of January, 
Captain Wilkes joined Lieutenant Budd in the survey of the 
summit, and made the circuit of the crater, though the path 
was obstructed by fissures of great depth. 


In traversing these fissures we were in great danger, and ex- 
perienced much difficulty in walking on the recent stream that 
seemed to have flowed from them, for the snow, which covered 
the lava, concealed the new and weak places. The idea of being 


| precipitated down a chasm one hundred and fifty or two hundred 


feet deep was by no means agreeable. Our blood was occasion- 
ally stirred by breaking through with one leg or both; and I 
shall not soon forget my own descent into a vapour or steam- 
bath, which on trial was found to be 169 degrees of temperature, 
although only a few moments passed before I was out of danger. 
The lava at the mouth of some of the chasms appeared as though 
it had been thrown up and plastered on the edges in clots, which 
seemed of the consistency of tar or melted sealing-wax, of 
various colours, the most predominant a dark brown. One of 
these fissures we designated as the Great Steam-crack: it led 
from the top of the mountain a long distance down its sides, to- 
wards the south, and from it vapour was constantly issuing. On 
throwing a piece of lava down it, a sound was produced as if 
many pieces had been flung into an ordinary chasm, and the re- 
verberation continued so long, as to lead to the belief that the 
mountain was rent to its very base. 


On the 13th, Captain Wilkes broke up his encampment, 
where he had passed twenty-one days, and become utterly 
exhausted by his labours and fatigues. ‘* One consolation,’’ 
adds he, ‘‘ however, remained: my physical energies had not 





* These observations of the clouds are very interesting to the meteoro- 
logist, 
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given way until every part of the objects of my ascent of|at the pumps. At two o’clock, on the morning of the 19th, 
Mauna Loa had been fully accomplished.”’ the water had gained so fast as to be over the shot lockers in the 
We must hurry over the remainder of the ‘ Narrative.’ | hold. The bulwarks were carried away, and the decks were 
The Vincennes and Porpoise sailed from Oahu to the North- | flooded by the terrible rollers. At seven o’clock, as soon as a 
west coast on the 5th of April, 1841, and arrived off the | boat could be trusted in the water with hope of reaching the 
mouth of Columbia river on the 28th of the same month. | shore, Lieutenant Perry was despatched with all the public 
Finding the sea on the bar too rough for entrance, the vessels | papers, including the surveys and accounts. The launch and 
sailed up the straits of Juan de Fuca, and on the Ist of May | cutters were hoisted out, and successively filled with the sick, 
anchored in Port Discovery, and on the 11th, off Fort Nis-| the marines, the scientific gentlemen, and the crew; but no 
qually. By the 4th of July, the surveys of Paget sound, | one was permitted to overload the boats with clothes or pri- 
Admiralty inlet, Hook’s canal, and the islands included, were vate property. Captain Hudson, Lieutenant Walker, and 
completed. Several parties were despatched into the interior, | about thirty-five men remained on board ; and the now useless 
and Captain Wilkes himself ascended the Willamette valley, masts were cut awaw. The boats succeeded in making a 
visiting the missions, which he thinks ‘‘ have but a limited | second trip; a third was attempted, but the sea had now 
field for spiritual operations.’’ Lieutenant Johnson’s excur- | risen again with the ebb-tide, one of the boats was turned end 
sions were quite rich with adventure. | over end, and lost, though the crew were saved by Lieutenant 
Captain Ringgold had already carried his work as far as | De Haven, who was fortunately near at the time. Lieutenant 
Fraser’s river, and Captain Wilkes himself had entered upon | Perry’s boat was nearly swamped, and one of his men was 
the survey of the Canal de Arro, when, on the 27th of July, | washed overboard from the bow, and dragged in over the 
the news of the wreck of the Peacock was brought to him by stern. 
Mr. May. We will revert for a moment to the proceedings, Captain Hudson, perceiving the dangerous situation of the 
of that ship after leaving the Sandwich islands. | boats, hoisted the ensign, union up, on the stump of the mizen- 
She sailed from Oahu, with the Flying-Fish in company, on | mast, as a signal for them to put back. The signal was un- 
the 2nd of December, 1840. On the 20th of January, 1841, | derstood, and they returned to the shore. The overwhelming 
Captain Hudson discovered an inhabited island, which he | breakers again did their work of destruction on the poor ves- 
named ‘‘ Bowditch,”’ in honour of the American mathemati- | sel, and it seemed hardly possible that she would hold together 
cian. Having found the true position of the ‘‘ Gente Hermo- | until the chunge of tide. At five o’clock, however, the boats 
sas,’’ he bore away for the Samoan group, where he arrived | were able to reach the ship again, when the remaining officers 
on the 6th of February. At Upolu, he renewed his attempt | and men were released from peril, Captain Hudson being the 
to capture the noted chief Opotuno, and another chief, Lagi, | last to quit the ship. He was received on shore with three 
who had murdered an American. From the friends of the | hearty cheers from the assembled crew and officers—a proper 
latter chief he received the insultiug message, that, ‘‘ when he | tribute to their gallant commander, to whose skill and self- 
could kill a few more white men, he would be given up.’’ | devotion their own safety was ia a great measure due. On this 
The towns of Fusi, Saluafata, and Salelese, over which he | trying occasion all seemed to have done their duty. 
ruled, and which had united in his defence, were burnt down.| The shipwrecked crew received from the Hudson’s Bay 
Leaving Upolu, Captain Hudson sailed through Ellice’s| Company and the missionaries the most kind and ready 
group, and discovered another island, which was named after | assistance; and it is worth while to mention that, forty-eight 
himself by Captain Wilkes. On the 3rd of April he was at | hours after they landed upon the naked coast, the boats were 
Drummond’s island, where another sad event occurred, in the | launched, and at work, under Lieutenant Perry, in the sur- 
loss of John Anderson, a seaman of the Peacock. A large! vey of the river. The morning after the ship was abandoned, 
party had spent the greater part of the day on shore, though | her bowsprit only was visible, and that soon disappeared, 
the conduct of the natives sufficiently evinced their hostile | carrying with it the last trace of a vessel whose name is con- 
spirit. The officers and men were on their guard, but an op- | spicuous in the annals of the navy. 
portunity was seized, no doubt, when Anderson was separated | From Manilla, the Vincennes and Flying Fish went to 
for a moment from his companions, to carry him off. The Singapore, passing through the Sooloo sea. In this sea 
well-known cruelty of the savages to their prisoners leaves | Captain Wilkes remained about twenty days, which qualified 
little doubt of his fate. After every effort had been tried in| him to furnish a chart of the Sooloo archipelago (marked 
vain to obtain every information respecting him by peaceable | ‘‘ By the United States Exploring Expedition ’’), contain- 
means, a party was landed under Lieutenant Walker, and the | ing about one thousand islands, banks, and reefs, with sail- 
town of Utiroa, where he was kidnapped, was burnt, and | ing directions, and advice to traders, besides an account 
twelve of the natives killed. These people are the most fierce | of the history, state of society, trade, manners, dress, occu- 
of the Polynesian tribes, even surpassing the Feejeeans in this | pations, and climate of the Sooloos; the history of the 
respect. Their ghastly wounds show the bloody character of | Dyacks, a digressive inroad into the transactions of the East 
their wars. They alone have a defensive armor, consisting of | India Company, a glance at the Chinese annals under the 
a cuirass, made from the fibres of the cocoa-nut, woven into a} Emperor Long-ti-ping ; some events in the wars of the 
compact mass,—a helmet of the skin of the porcupine-fish, | Spaniards ; a brief notice of the Malay pirates, and a sketch 
and coverings for the thigh and arm of netted sennet. Their | of the ialand of Balambangan. 
weapons are numerous, but the three-forked spear, barbed| The Porpoise and Oregon were already in Singapore. Here 
with rows of shark’s teeth, is the most formidable. | the Figing Fish was sold, and Captain Wilkes expresses with 
On the 18th of July, the Peacock arrived off the mouth of | some pathos his regret at parting with this old and faithful 
Columbia river. Trusting to sailing directions furnished him | servant. On the voyage home, the Vincennes stopped at Cape 
by Captain Wilkes, her commander attempted to enter the | Town and at St. Helena; by which means we receive informa- 
river, and between twelve and one o’clock, the ship struck | tion concerning the government of the former colony of the 
upon the bar. Every plan was adopted that skilful seaman- | Cape, the onerous taxes, the new system of banking, the wine 
ship could devise, to haul off ; but the heave of the sea forced | trade, the Hottentots and the Caffres, Longwood, and the 
the vessel on, and rendered her unmanageable. The wind in- | tomb of Napoleon. Finally, on the 10th of June, the Vin- 
creased, and the ebb-tide, meeting the swell of the ocean, pro- | cennes arrived at New York, having been absent from the 
duced a dangerous combing sea. The first cutter was stove, | United States three years, nine months and twenty-three days. 
and Lieutenant Emmons, who had been sent to sound round | The Porpoise and Oregon crossed the South Atlantic to Rio 
the vessel, got back only with great difficulty and hazard. | de Janeiro, and anchored in New York a short time after the 
The ship was now lifting and striking heavily, and began to | Vincennes. 
fill rapidly. The rudder braces were carried away, and the} The number of drawings brought home by the Expedition 
rudder, thrashing about violently with every sea, and acting | amounts to two thousand sheets, including those in natural 
with its keel on the bottom, threatened until it worked itself | history, scenery, costumes, and individual portraits. Large 
loose, to pry out the stern frame. collections in every branch of natural history have been 
During the afternoon and evening, the crew were employed | formed, and deposited in the Patent-office at Washington ; 
in sending down from aloft the lighter spars and sails, in} and a vast museum of the implements, dress, ornaments, 
placing the anchors to the best advantage, in throwing over- | manufactures, &c. of the different people visited by the squad- 
board shot, &c. to lighten the ship, and in working incessantly | ron, at the same place, will always afford to the curious in- 









































quirer the best means of studying the condition of uncivilized 
man in the remote quarters of the globe. 

In addition to the land on the borders of the Antarctic, 
four islands, not laid down on any chart, and several reefs, 
have been discovered. One of these islands was inhabited, 
and the natives had never before been seen by the white 
man. It is to be remembered, also, that the squadron ex- 
tended its protection to our countrymen on the lawless 
islands of the Pacific, and its commander endeavoured 
always to render this protection permanent and secure by 
fixed regulations, sanctioned by the native chiefs. 





THE TOURIST. 

[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tur Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 
(Translated from the Moniteur.) 
THE journals of Berne and Zurich recently announced that the 





central peak of the Wetterhorn, one of the highest points of the 
Bernese Oberland (highlands), had been ascended by a young 
Englishman, the son of Dr. Speer, an ascent hitherto unaccom- 
plished, and by no means devoid of dangers and difficulties. 
We have much pleasure in being able to afford our readers the 
following personal narrative of this bold and hazardous enter- 





prise :— 
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villages of Im, Grand, Guttanem, and by the celebrated cascade 
of Aar, to Handeck. Since our departure from Metingen we 
had been constantly mounting, as was shown by the large heaps 
of snow and the numerous avalanches which we found on our 
passage, and which retarded our progress disagreeably enough. 

‘¢ The vestiges of vegetation sensibly diminished in proportion 
as we approached Grimsel; the Alpine rose alone flourished in 
those wild regions, whilst immense fallen rocks, a few blackened 
pines, and the roaring of innumerable mountain torrents bore a 
melancholy testimony to the unbridled fury of the various ele- 
ments by which we were surrounded. On our arrival at Grimsel 
a council of war was held between the host (an old and skilful 
mountaineer), three of my guides, and myself, upon the means 
to be employed, as well as the possible results of our enterprise. 
It terminated favourably. Two of the most courageous guides, 
I. Iann and Gaspard Alphanalph, consented to accompany me, 
and, as both had scaled the summit of the Jungfrau, I imme- 
diately reposed the utmost confidence in them, and left them in 
the company of my first guide to make preparations for our ex- 
pedition. I retired to rest early, aware that we should pass the 
following night upon the glacier of Aar, a very unfavouratxe place 
for repose. Next day the sun rose in unclouded majesty, and I 
found my three mountaineers completely accoutred, armed with 
hatchets, cords, cramp-irons, long sticks terminating in iron 
hooks, blue veils, &c. not forgetting provisions for two days, and 
the flag which, as we hoped, would bear testimony to the triumph 
of our expedition. On leaving Grimsel our path led us into the 
midst of fallen rocks, above a wild valley, bounded on the left by 
the Leidelhorn, and on the right by the Juchliberg and the Broni- 
berg. This valley, which is about 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, seemed gradually to enlarge, and we perceived its fur- 
ther extremity closed on each side by a wall of ice, raising itself 
perpendicularly to a height of 200 or 300 feet; this was the ex- 


‘* The valley of the Grindewald, situate in the heart of the | tremity of the glacier of Aar. When we had attained the sum- 
Bernese Oberland, may without any doubt be regarded as the | mit of this wall by scaling the rocks which bordered it, we per- 
formidable rival of that famous locality upon which the immense | ceived this vast glacier stretched out before us for a space of 
masses of the monarch of all European mountains raise their | several miles, encompassed by the gigantic peaks of Finsteraar- 
gigantic forms. Although .the valley of the Grindewald may | horn, the Schreckhorn, the Oberaarhorn, the Vischerhorn, and 
have no reason to boast in the presence of Mont Blanc, it is | the Lantenraarhorn; the first raising itself to a height of 14,009 
nevertheless the locality around which the giants of the Alps are | feet, and the others varying from 11,000 to 13,000 feet above the 
assembled as in concert. | level of the sea. 

_‘* This valley is bounded on the south by three mountains, the| ‘* We reached the pure and shining surface of the glacier it- 
highest of the whole chain, with the exception of Finsteraar- self, which we found covered on all sides with crevices parallel 
horn; on the right by the Biger, or ‘ Great Giant ;’ in its centre | one with another, the greater portion being filled with snow ; we 
are situate the Mittenberg ; and on its left the three summits | took all the necessary precautions by sounding them with grap- 
of the ‘ Wetterhorn’ (Weather Peak). The first of the three, | pling irons before intrusting our bodies to so frail and treacherous 
the Biger, is 12,000 feet in height, the second 13,291 feet, and | a support. Advancing in this manner along the glacier for three 
the last 13,194 feet, above the level of the sea. Seen from the | hours, we arrived at the little hut opposite, erected for M. 
village of Grindewald, they appear like a wonderful succession | Agassiz, to encourage him to pursue further his experiments 
of rocks, raising their lofty crests almost perpendicularly to an | upon the increase and the progress of the glaciers. This hut, 
elevation of several thousand feet. These immense black masses | situate 3,000 feet above the level of the ice, is almost entirely shel- 
of mountain are crowned with plains of snow and ice, which are tered from the fall of avalanches and the effects of the hurricanes 
overtopped by the peaks themselves ; whilst the two seas of ice, | and snow-storms to which these elevated regions are exposed. 
known by the appellation of ‘lower and higher glaciers of |The sun was gradually disappearing beneath the horizon; the 
Griodewald,’ scintillate at the boundary of the pasture-lands and | innumerable peaks and glaciers were illumined by his last rays 
in the wide intermediate valleys which separate the three moun- in such a manner that the entire chain of mountains presented 
tains. Until late years it was generally thought in the vicinity | the appearance of a shining stripe. This magnificent spectacle 
that these summits were inaccessible, and yet experience had | suddenly disappeared, and every object resumed its pale blue 
proved the contrary as regards one of them, the Schreckborn, or | tint in proportion as the shades of night concealed them from 
‘ Terror-peak,’ which had been ascended by three Swiss natu- | our sight; we soon saw nothing but the white line of the least 
ralists and their guides, after innumerable difficulties and dan-| remote peaks. We then endeavoured to taste a few hours’ 
gers. They had left there an indisputable proof of their appear- | repose, taking all the requisite precautions to protect ourselves 
ance by planting a flag, that I was at length able to discern by | against the intense cold, in which, however, we only partially 
the aid of a telescope. This exploit is not yet believed amongst succeeded. Sleep came but tardily ; the novelty of the situation 
the guides and the chamois- hunters of the Grindewald. | was too exciting. 

‘‘ This summit, until then unascended, of the great peak of the| ‘* Towards midnight several enormous avalanches fell on the 
Wetterhorn was, nevertheless, an object of ambition to me for | opposite side of the glacier, with a roaring resembling the most 
several months; but it was only on my arrival at Interlacken | violent explosion of thunder; this was sufficient to banish all 
that I set to work for the purpose of obtaining information as to | ideas of sleep, and we were soon on foot, diligently preparing 
the possibility of my enterprise. Of the guides who dwelt in the | for the 17 hours of consecutive ascent which we had to make 
place, only two were good mountaineers, and I learned from one | upon the ice and snow. The first difficulty to be surmounted 
of these that all the attempts to ascend the Wetterhorn from | was the descent on to the glacier, into the crevices of which, 
Grindewald had been vain, and that the only possible plan was to | seeing how insecure it was, we found it necessary to descend. 
ascend to Grimsel, situated at an elevation of 6,570 feet upon | We were thus placed in a bottom, around the three sides of 
the southern inclination of the great chain, where we might find | which walls of ice raised themselves almost perpendicularly. 
the most adventurous and intrepid mountaineers of the Bernese | It was necessary that we should attain the summit of these 
Oberland, the men by whom the invincible Jungfrau was happily | walls in order to emerge from our chilly and frightful dungeon. 
conquered some years ago. Acting, therefore, upon the advice | Iann, our head guide, began to cut out steps in the ice, so that 
of this guide, whom I immediately engaged, we set out from | at the end of abrief space of time we were extricated from our 
Interlacken on Thursday, the 14th of July, at six o’clock in the | retreat, and out of danger, upon the glacier of Lanteraar, at its 
morning, and arrived at Grindewald at ten o’clock. I had then | junction with that of Finsteraar ;—the first descends from the 
every opportunity of satisfying myself respecting the information | Schreckhorn and the neck of Lanteraar, and the second from 
I had obtained with regard to the guide. I found it exact in | the Finsteraarhorn and the peaks adjacent. 
every particular. We consequently left Grindewald the follow-| ‘‘ Our course through the glaciers was then directed towards 
ing-morning, advancing through the Great Schiedeck, passing | the Abschwung, along the base of which we proceeded cau- 
at the feet of the glaciers of Schwartzwald and Rosenlani, and | tiously, the ice being very slippery at this early hour. The 
arrived at Meringen at eight o’clock at night. We again quitted | crevices were sounded, and those that were half-opened avoided 
this place at an early hour on the following morning, continuing | as much as possible. These last, at an elevation of 9,000 feet, 
our ascent above the valley of the Aar, passing through the | almost entirely disappeared, and the surface of the glacier ap- 
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peared covered for a distance of some miles with a thick bed of 
untouched and unbroken snow, whilst before us, and at a dis- 
tance of three hours’ walk, the neck of Lanteraar raised itself 
1,000 feet in height, hitherto deemed inaccessible. Its brilliant 
white crest, marked in bold relief against a deep blue sky, made 
us believe that it was close at hand. We soon perceived, how- 
ever, our want of skill in calculating distances in regions where 
the vast extent of the objects, combined with the peculiar light 
reflected by the snow and the glaciers, confounded every one of 
our endeavours. We continued for several hours to climb up 
long slopes of snow, burying ourselves knee-deep at each step, 
and yet the distance did not appear to diminish. At length we 
reached the first ridge of those crevices that are usually found at 
the foot of the most rapid descents. In the midst of these 
crevices it was necessary to advance with the greatest caution; a 
great number of them touch each other. We thus proceeded 
through this labyrinth of frightful blueish gulfs to the foot of the 
formidable neck of Lanteraar, which rose almost perpendicularly 
far above our heads for several hundreds of feet, whilst, upon 
its slope, we perceived a mass of suspended snow which seemed 
to threaten us from afar; for we could not find a more formidable 
barrier. It was necessary, however, to surmount it—and the 
question was, howto do so? 

‘* At our feet was a deep precipice, on the opposite side of 
which the snow wall rose abruptly, not leaving the smallest space 
for the feet. Notwithstanding this, our chief guide succeeded in 
piercing in this wall, by means of his long Alpine stick, a hole, 
into which we could leap without much danger of falling into 
the half-open precipice which gaped beneath us. He crossed 
the first, and held out his stick to assist the next comer. I 
seized the friendly aid that was thus offered to me, and took the 
fatal leap; but the snow gave way under me, and I remained 
suspended above the abyss, grappling with my utmost strength 
the pole that had been stretched out tome. J was immediately 
rescued from this perilous position, and, the other guides having 
crossed without accident, we found ourselves leaning our backs 
against the snow-wall which forms the southern aspect of the 
neck, We commenced our ascent with care, the first guide 
having been relieved by the second, who, hatchet in hand, cut 
out in the snow holes into which we could place our feet and 
hands. The steepness of the neck was such that the bending of 
the body forward, which is necessitated by all ascents, placed 
our breasts and faces in complete contact with the snow, whose 
excessive glare very much fatigued our sight, in spite of the blue 
spectacles which we wore. In this critical position, our ascend- 
ing progress became slower, the advance of the foot, from one 
step to another, being an important matter ; for one single slip, 
the slightest inclination backwards, or even the least dizziness, 
must inevitably have proved fatal to one of us! Nevertheless, 
thanks to the efforts of the hardy mountaineers, the summit of 
the neck was at length attained, five hours after our departure 
from the encampment of the previous night. During this time 
the field of our view had been necessarily limited by the inter- 
position of the neck of Lanteraar; but, its summit once attained, 
we were able to contemplate a great portion of Switzerland ex- 
tended on all sides at an awful depth beneath our feet, whilst on 
every side rose the summits of those gigantic barriers which bar 
the valley of Grindewald. On our left were the Great and Little 
Schreckhorn and the Mestemberg, and on the right the object of 
our ambition, the three peaks of the Wetterhorn, the Wetter- 
horn itself, the Mittalhorn, and the Rosenhorn; between us 


were spread out the plains of snow which descend from those | 


summits and crown the higher glacier of Grindewald. 

‘It was then deemed necessary to descend the slope on the 
opposite side of the neck which we had just climbed before 
arriving at the foot of the great peak, which appeared to rise 
near us to a height of 2,150 feet above the platform of snow 
upon which we stood, and which was itself at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. We therefore commmenced our descent, which, 
although not so dangerous as our former ascent, nevertheless 
demanded a greater exertion of strength. We had thus con- 
stantly before our eyes the precipices of snow and ice, closely 
attached to numerous crevices. The chief point depended upon 
the ropes and hatchets, and the descent was effected without 
accident ; after which we once more ascended successive slopes 
of snow, occasionally proceeding with much difficulty in the 
midst of the half-opened crevice which presented the appearance 
of a deep azure. Our course was directed towasds the base of 
the central peak, known by the name of Mittlehorn, which then 
rose over our head like a vast pyramid of ice and snow. Jn my 
eyes it was so impossible to climb it that I ventured to ask the 
guides if they hoped to reach itssummit. They replied that they 
felt sure of it. I was therefore reassured, believing that I was 
in excellent company for this work, The south-eastern side of 
the peak seeming, from all appearances, to be the most practi- 
cable, we began the difficult task of climbing the virgin mountain. 
The ascent in itself resembled that of the peak of Lanteraar, but it 
lasted much longer. The surface of the snow and ice was much 
more compact, and rendered it necessary for us to widen with 





our feet the spaces cut out with the hatchet, in order to facili- 
tate their change of position. We mounted, therefore, but 
slowly, placing our hands in the holes cut out above our heads 
by the guide who took the lead, gradually inserting the foot in 
the last aperture, and the body completely sinking into the snow 
at each step. In this disagreeable position we had constantly 
before our eyes the vast precipices of ice which lay extended be- 
neath us; and this sight cherished in our minds the consolatory 
idea that one little false step might effect the destraction of the 
whole party! This might very easily have happened, glued as we 
were one to another. We had remained three hours upon the 
peak, and were assured by the guide that in another hour, if no 
accident intervened, we should have reached the summit. We 
therefore prepared our flag, and, after having snatched a few 
minutes repose whilst it was being rolled round the flag-staff, 
placing ourselves with our backs against the snow, we then ad- 
vanced with more ardour, the guide making the mountains re- 
verberate with the sounds of his national songs, whilst the 
greatest gaiety animated the whole party at the prospect of so 
propitious a result. The white and brilliant summit of the peak 
then appeared immediately over our heads. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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One of the finest collections of historical portraits in France, 
| that of the Marquis de Biencourt, has just been partly destroyed 
by fire, which broke out in his hotel, Rue de Champs-Elysées. 
It would appear to have originated in his study, and to have 
communicated to the bed-room and the library. The latter suf- 
fered considerably. Some fine autograph letters were saved, but 
a great part of the pictures were destroyed. Amongst them was 
ja portrait of Michael Angelo, painted by himself; one of Eras- 
mus, painted by Holbein; several Mignards; three fine Philip 
de Champaignes ; Louis XIV. on horseback, by Vandermeulen ; 
and portraits of Moliére, Racine, and Boileau, painted in their 
own time. There were also other pictures of value: A Young 
Girl, by Greuse; a Holy Family, by Mignard; Two Interiors, 
by Bourdon; several pictures by Brauer, &c. Fortunately 
about 200 pictures were saved.—Galignani. 








MUSIC. 


— 


MR. C. HORN’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


On the 15th inst. this popular and delightful composer pro- 
duced at the Hanover-square Rooms an entertainment of a 
character altogether new. It was called ‘‘ Lays and Legends 
of Normandy,’’ and consisted of a lecture on the customs and 
people of Normandy, interspersed with songs. The writer is 
Mr. W. E. Srarre; the composer of the music is Mr. Horn, 
Normandy abounds in legends of love, of fairy, of heroism ; 
these were collected and strung together with anecdote, and 
descriptions of places and persons, and twelve of the most in- 
teresting subjects were selected for illustration in combined 
poetry and music. It was in the latter that the chief attrac- 
tion of the evening consisted. Mr. Horn is, as our readers are 
aware, one of the most original, pleasing, and popular of living 
| English composers, and some of his happiest efforts are com- 
| prised in this collection. The only fault to be found with it is, 
| that there is nothing national in the music; it would have ap- 
| plied equally to lays of England as to lays of Normandy. But 
how could an English composer be other than English in 

his style? The difficulty was in the subject, not in himself. 
Mr. Horn was assisted by Messrs. Witti1ams, Hones, and 
Macurn. All of the pieces were warmly applauded, and three 
were deservedly encored, namely, a fairy duet, ‘‘ Merrily Trip,”’ 
exquisitely sung by the Messrs. Witi1AMs, and which will 
become one of the popular songs of the day; a fine plaintive 
ballad, ‘‘ Poor Marie,’’ sung with great taste and feeling by 
Macnuin; and a legend,‘‘ Mary of Normandy,”’ full of power 
and pathos, into which Hosss threw his soul, and charmed the 
audience accordingly. The room was crowded, and the enter- 
prise was entirely successful. 








Opera RumMouRS.—JENNY LinD AND Mr. Bunn.—It is 
possible that the Atheneum may not be so far wrong in its 
|rumour with regard to Mdlle. Jenny Lind as the Morning 
Chronicle assumes ; and that the correspondent of the latter 
journal may regard as final a state of matters which has 
given place to subsequent negotiations. That such have 
| been pending since October, the date of the letter published, 
|and had proceeded to the point of Mr. Bunn entertaining a 
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proposal to release Mdlle. Lind from her contract, in con- 
sideration of her appearance at his benefit, is known to more | torn heart, from the web with which an insatiable coquette has 
persons than your reporter—a further colour of probability | surrounded him. For his deliverance he is indebted mainly to 
being given to the rumour by the fact (which is no less| his own father, who: by a somewhat unpleasant but effective 
generally believed), that Mr. Bunn has relinquished all purpose | coincidence, had himself, four years previously, fallen a victim to 
of producing Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia—a work, indeed, | the fascinations of the same fair deceiver, and had in a duel 
which, whether by the superb orchestral and scenic appoint- killed a rival in her affections. The plot is not popularly agree- 
ments made a condition by its composer, or by its very small | able, but it is well worked up (except that the end is somewhat 
success at Berlin, seems rendered ineligible for Drury-lane.— | abruptly brought about), and it is acted to perfection. We 
Atheneum. | never saw a part more thoroughly appreciated and embodied 

New Operas.—Mr. Macfarren's opera of Don Quixote will | than is (by Mdlle. MARTELLEUR) the heroine of the piece, a 
be produced at Drury-lane Theatre next week, Miss Rainforth, | woman, whose natural goodness of heart, which breaks out from 
Mr. Allen, and Mr. Weiss having the principal parts. Mr. | time to time, is always in the end overborne by her coquetry, 
Benedict’s opera of The Crusaders is now in rehearsal, and willbe | which in her is a fierce, all-dominating passion. In fact, her 
brought out early in February; Miss Romer and Miss Rainforth, | representation of Elize, for so is the coquette named, seems so real, 
Messrs. Harrison, Allen, Stretton, Borrani, and Burdini, are | that we tremble for the lovers of Mademoiselle MARTELLEUR. 
included in the cast. Mr. Balfe has been in town, but has re- | The stars were excellently lighted up to by M. Lemapie, M. 
turned to Paris. He will, however, take up his residence in| NArcisse, and Madame Crozer. Madame ALBERT appeared 
London in a few days for the season, and, as it is rumoured, will | on Monday in two pieces, Tiridate ou Tragedie et Comedie (in 
superintend the representation of the Star of Seville at Drury- | which she impersonates a kind-hearted tragic actress, who can 
lane Theatre. Mr. Wallace is writing an opera for Italy, but has | find no other way of destroying the illusion of a stage-struck 
given up his projected visit to Naples for the present, and will | admirer of hers than that of marrying him), and‘in La Meumere 
go to Dublin to conduct his Maritana. A new English com- | de Marly, one of the pleasantest of vaudevilles, capitally acted 
poser will enter the field next season—Mr. Lavenu, the violon- | by Madame ALBERT and M. Narcisse&, in the principal 
cello performer, Mr. Bunn having accepted an opera of his parts. In Tiridate the aforesaid stage-struck youth, who pens a 
writing. Signor Verdi is composing an opera expressly for her | stanza when he should engross, has for his father a famous old 
Majesty’s Theatre. huissier of Mons, given to the life by CARTIGNY, as good a 

ENGLIsH SINGERS IN ITALY.—Miss Hayes, Miss Bassano, | star as any of them, with only this differential feature, one which 
Miss E. Birch, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Mr. Jones, a basso, and | we are particularly delighted at,—that is, he is a fixed star. 
Mr. Travers, a tenor, now occupy prominent ay sign Italy. | RuRY LANE.—The pantomime of Gulliver is so well received 
Mr. Travers, a cousin of Miss Romer, is Singi8g 1p rs | that it continues to be played every night to full houses. There is 
Piedmont, with immense success. He appeared on the 27th | | thing new to report. 


ult. in Verdi’s Ernani, and was called before the curtain three ? ; 
times. He is designated in the Italian papers as ‘‘ Tomaso | Tne Princess’s THEATRE has produced no novelty, for its 


Traversi ;” and Mr. Jones is called “ Jonesine.”? The Fama, of Christmas pieces have proved so attractive that there has been no 
Milan, mentions also an “Emilia Scotta,”? who sang in Maria need to change them ; but many promising enterprises are said 
di Rohan of Donizetti, who must also, we should surmise, be an | to be in preparation. 

Englishwoman. Miss Hayes had been well received at the Anx:pui.—The indefatigable Setpy has brought out here 
Scala in Desdemona, Sineco the tenor being the Otello. 


who, after many struggles, ultimately escapes, but with a sadly 





| another of his clever adaptations from the French, The Phantom 
It is well known, says a letter published in La Presse, that Breakfast, translated, with variations, from L’ Omelette Fan- 
many of the churches in the Pontifical States, and especially ‘ustique. The modern Sancho Panza, at Baralaca, is, we need 
those of Rome, possess rich collections of works of ancient hardly say, not so artistically represented by Mr. WRiGHT as he 
music still unpublished, many of which belong to some of the | Was by M. LiznaRp atthe St. James’s, but the affair is amusing 
most celebrated composers of Italy. The Pope has consequently | enough. 
appointed a commission to examine these collections, and to) Jy_Lien’sConcERTS.—These attractive entertainments have 
: publish the most eminent of the compositions which they con- | been continued throughout the week with unabated interest. 
tain, after having transcribed the music into modern characters. | Every seat is filled, and the promenade is tbronged. The intro- 
This commission, at the head of which is the learned professor | duction of BEETHOVEN’S fine music promises to effect almost a 
Signor Pietro Alfieri, member of the Pontifical Academy of  reyolution in public taste. 
Fine Arts at St. Luc, has alrzady commenced its labours, and | 
announces the immediate publication of many new works of 
saered music by the illustrious Poletrana. 


Tux CoLossEuM.—The lowered prices have produced the de- 
| sired effects, and delighted crowds nightly throng to view this 
| unequalled exhibition. 








| Opera RumovurRs.—The following appears in the Athe- 
THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC | neeum :— 
AMUSEMENTS. |  Wegive currency to a report, without vouching for its 
| truth, that in the projected alterations of the Opera-house the 
. | re-arrangement of the pit is said to form a part—the whole area 

St. JAMES s THEATRE.—Another star has appeared in Mr. | to be divided into seats at 15s. tickets.” 

MITCHELL’s firmament, M. LAFERRIERE, an artist of great) Now, without knowing any of the facts of the case, we must say 
French and Russian celebrity, he having gathered laurels at St. | that this ramour is on the face of it wholly incredible. A con- 
Petersburgh as well as in Paris. We are disposed to think that | yersion of the entire pit into stalls, and the consequent exile of 
in the metropolis of England also he has the prospect before him | the whole of the general public to the gallery, would be one of 
of earning considerable popularity, and we sincerely hope it, for | the most unpopular acts that a manager could commit, and we 
these engagements must be immensely expensive to Mr. MIT- | are sure Mr. Lumley is too skilful a tactician to attempt any- 
CHELL, on the magnificent scale of liberality in which he in- thing so monstrous. 
dulges. We do not know, for instance, what M. LAFERRIERE 
may have received at the Porte St. Martin, at the Ventadom,| RoyAL Potyrecunic InsTITUTION.—Among the models 
at the Gaité, at the Ambigil, at the Vaudeville theatres in Paris, | deposited in the above Institution we observed a machine for 
or what inducement may have carried him to the capital of the | making bricks and tiles, invented by W. Bullock Webster, esq., 
autocrat; but we would lay a wager that, whatever his former | of Southampton. During the season this has made several thou- 
salaries may have been, Mr. MiTcHELL has trumped them. M. | sand tiles and pipes with various kinds of clay. It is made 
LAFERRIERE mate his débit on Friday week, in MELEsvit1s’s | entirely of iron, it weighs about 8 ewt. occupies a small space, 
Elle est Folle, a drama founded upon one of Mr. WARREN’s | is very simple, and easily put in action. This machine makes 
higbly-wrought ‘‘ Tales of a Physician.’’ The character which | pipes or tiles of any shape, size, thickness, or length, of the most 
he fills in this is peculiarly adapted to his forte—the delineation | perfect description, and in a more expeditious manner than any 
of intensely-exerted passion of the second order ; but he exhibited | maehine hitherto laid before the public. It has two receptacles 
the versatility of his powers by filling, on the same evening, with | forclay. While the tiles are being forced out on one side, the 
excellent humour, the part of the hero in DesNozen’s farce, | other is filled. The confined air does not injure the tiles ; there- 
Le Débutant. His imitation of MAcrEADY’s action in this piece | fore the machine requires less care in filling. One or both sides 
was very good; and it seems quite fair that Mr. MITCHELL’s audi- | may be used as a pag-mill, freeing the clay from all stones and 
ence in England should derive some amusement from that outlay | roots, and in the winter season this will be found serviceable for 
of his in France, which gave M. LAFERRIERE the opportunity | preparing clay, and other purposes on a farm, such as crush- 
of witnessing Mr. MACREADY’S performance, and doubtless of | ing steamed potatoes or turnips. One machine will make 
entertaining the frequenters of the vaudeville with imitations | 500,000 tiles a year. This machine may be seen in full operation 
of perfide Albion’s greatest tragedian. We saw M. Laver. | daily in the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and we should ad- 
RIERE again on Monday. The character he had then to imper- | vise all who are interested in Agricultural pursuits to go and 
sonate was that of a youthful student of the Ecole Polytechnique, | see it. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


DOUBLE STARS. 
I saw a star, which to the eye seemed one, 
Modest and distant, like a new-born sun, 
And shrinking back into remotest night 
As if comparison would quench its light : 
Apart from all the rest, methought it stood 
Cold and alone, in utter solitude, 
It seemed a churl, that stung with envious ire 
Disdained the music of the spheral choir. 
I judged it wrongfully, as oft men judge 
The soul that will not be ambition’s drudge, 
But loves to lead a spiritual life 
Above the ice-locked seas of sin and strife. 
The telescope revealed a truer view, 
And what before seemed-one I found was two ; 
Two stars, alike in form and silver glow, 
Which ever circling round each other go. 
This pair, through an eternity of years, 
Their only change an interchange of spheres, 
Lend to each other, from each other borrow 
The place this fills to-day, and that to-morrow. 
Their beams for ever blend, now that, now this 
In rays of light flings forth its virgin kiss, 
The worlds beyond uncared for and unknown 
Their movements, joys, and pangs are all their own. 
The pair were born each with its half a heart, 
Some power of ill still sunders them apart ; 
Each urges still an ineffectual chace 
And fondly harbours in its fellow’s place, 
As seeks the dove in its deserted nest 
The warm impression of a truant breast, 
And they will aye endure as they begun, 
Revolving, loving, longing to be one. 


Two lovers, whom cold circumstance debars 
From union, are like those circling stars, 
Whence one is gone, the other still will come, 
Their course is but Love’s orbit, not his home. 
Oh, could they live for ever thus content 
With spirits ever blending, never blent, 
Nor yielding to the weakness of despair, 
With uncongenial breasts attempt to share 
That half-existence, which with restless pain 
Parsues for ever its true mate in vain, 
Could they be constant to the end, ’t were hard 
Should constancy not earn some bright reward, 
Such as to shine in Heaven, transformed by Death 
To some such radiant monument of faith. 

G. C. Swayne. 





NECROLOGY. 


JOHN ANDERSON, Esa. 


Among recent deaths, we have only seen that of the above- 
named gentleman in the common obituary, abd as secretary to 
the Church of England Assurance Company. But his earlier 
life was passed in diplomatic missions of considerable importance 
in the Eastern Archipelago ; and he published, at different times, 
two octavo volumes, in which he gave interesting accounts of his 
voyages and services. The first, ‘‘ Mission to the East Coast of 
Sumatra in 1823’? (Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell), 
is one of the most popular historical and descriptive sketches of 
the country and people we have ever seen ; in which the visit to 
the Batta cannibal states in the interior, though brief, is a 
curious episode. ‘This was published in 1826. In 1840 Mr. 
Anderson’s ‘‘ Acheen, &c. with Incidental Notices of the Trade 
in the Eastern Seas,’’ appeared (W. Allen and Co.), and justly 
attracted much attention to the state of our commerce in these 
parts, and suggested measures for its great extension and im- 
provement, which seem now, at the distance of five years, to be 
brought into operation in a way to be productive of immense 
benefit to the natives of these rich countries, and add immea- 
surable wealth to the prosperity of England’s manufacturers and 
merchants. Mr. Anderson was actively employed in official and 
mercanti'e duties when seized with the fatal illness which, in a 
short period, lost him to his afflicted family and his useful 
talents to the community at large. He was a man of much in- 
formation and general ability in the management of affairs, 
whether requiring a precise kaowledge of the business in hand, 
or that practical experience which is the fruit of varied acquaint- 
ance with life, and fits the possessor for the successful under- 
taking of matters of higher character and wider range. In 
private society he was most estimable.— Atheneum. 





MR. HENRY C. SHENTON. 


We grieve to hear of the untimely death of a young sculptor, 
Mr. Henry Chawner Shenton, whose future eminence in his 
profession we have had more than one occasion to predict in the 
columns of the Athenaum. If our readers will refer to our re- 
marks (No. 872) on his group ‘‘The Burial of the Princes in 
the Tower,’’ which he exhibited at Westminster Hall, in 1844, 
—and (No. 923) on his stutue of ‘‘ Archbishop Cranmer,” 
which appeared last year in the same place,—they will feel how 
much of promise we consider to have been thus prematurely 
blighted. We have since learnt that the former of these works 
was executed under circumstances of difficulty and disadvantage, 
which add to the interest of a fine performance by connecting 
the excellence attained with the early doom that extinguished it 
for ever. The group, we are informed, was modelled in a stable, 
with a roof so Jow that the ground had to be dug away, to the 
depth of several feet, for the purpose of obtaining the needful 
elevation, and with no other light than such as came through 
a narrow window in the wall ;—and to the damps and chills of 
this fireless workroom his friends attribute the first insinuations 
of that disease which has laid the young sculptor in an early 
grave. Many of our readers will have fresh in their recollection 
the venerable figure of the robed Archbishop ; where the sculp- 
ture-difficulty of costume is, by clever modelling, more than 
overcome—actually compelled into a contribution towards the 
characteristic expression : and this work, we are told, the young 
artist commenced and completed in a space of five weeks, and 
at the unripe age of twenty years. Mr. Shenton was of a 
family of artists—not now for the first time visited with a pre- 
mature extinction of early excellence and high hopes. He was 


the grandson of the late eminent line-engraver, Mr. Charles 
Warren, and the nephew of theunfortunate Luke Clennell.—Jbid. 











CRITIC OF TRADES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


| [Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
fur use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the publie 
can confide. This department of Tue Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be procured, and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 


COMPANY. 


Some weeks have elapsed since our last report of the pro- 
ceedings of this important national enterprise. But in the 
meanwhile it has been proceeding vigorously. The necessary 
plans and sections were deposited in due time, and all has 
been properly prepared for going to Parliament with the Bill. 
It will have heen seen by the advertisement that there have 
been continual accessions to the provisional committee, of 
station, wealth, and science. Communications have been had 
with the authorities, and their cordial concurrence has been 
obtained. The Marquis of WestminsTER and Mr. Cusirt, 
the two principal landowners on whose properties the works 
will be erected, have given to it not only their sanction, but 
their heartiest wishes and assistance. Lectures upon the sub- 
ject, shewing the great value of the liquid manure of the 
| metropolis to agriculture, and the practicability and profit of 
| the plan about to be carried out by this company, are to be 
| delivered at the Royal Institution by Professor BRaNpr, and 
| at the Polytechnic Institution by Dr. Ryan, when its import- 
|ance alike to the wealth and health of the nation will be 
| shewn, as well as its advantages to those who undertake the 

enterprise. 
| But this successful progress is not all that deserves to be 
| noted in the history of this company. Its business has been 
| conducted with a regularity and a fairness most remarkable in 
these days of jobbing. In the first place, the committee sub- 

scribed the sum necessary for the preliminary expenses—all 
parties — solicitor, secretary, surveyors — worked without 
charge; for all expenses out of pocket, ready money was 
paid; and now that the shares are being allotted, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that if the Bill should not go to Parliament, 
the full amount of the deposit paid, without any deduction for 
the preliminary expenses or otherwise, shall be returned to 
the shareholders. This is the way to earn and to obtain the 
confidence of the public. 

And that this enterprise has succeeded in winning that con- 
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fidence is proved by the fact, thet applications for shares are 
coming in daily from all parts of the country, and this is the 
more remarkable, because the recent panic has deterred so 
many from even safe speculation such as this. It further 
proves the truth of an assertion often made, that the bursting 
of the bubble schemes would ultimately tend to the advantage 
of the sound and substantial ones, for there is still money 
wanting investment, and the enterprises that have lived through 
the shock and grown in spite of it have given the best assur- 
ance that they are really secure. 

That such is the character of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company is further shewn by the fact, that the esti- 
mates, as completed for Parliament, fall considerably within 
the calculation at which the expected profit of fifteen per cent. 
per annum on the capital paid up was arrived at; and already 
gardeners and landholders on the line to which the first opera- 
tions of the company will be directed have engaged to take 
almost as much of the fluid manure as the works will supply, 
so that the customers are secured, and those customers alone 
will secure at least fifteen per cent. to the shareholders. | 

The above facts we state on our own knowledge, and not | 
from hearsay, and therefore we submit them to our readers | 
with confidence. | 








ELecTrRIc TELEGRAPH.—The Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Company, following the example of the great English rail- | 
ways, have erected an electric telegraph between the two cities, 
which has been successfully worked for some days. The action 
of the telegraph is exceedingly simple and complete. By one of | 
the tables, or indices, all the letters in the alphabet are indicated | 
by two figures,I V, so that intelligence of any kind can be | 
easily communicated from one city to the other by spelling the | 
word in the usual way. Another table, however, drawn up | 
chiefly to communicate as to the affairs of the railway, is much | 
more speedy in its cperation, as by it an answer can be received 
in a few seconds. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


[We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but the name will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con- 
jectures which may appear to deserve consideration or help to throw 
eg upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 
of Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 
record of the progress of the science. ] 


The Doctrines of Modern Phrenology reviewed, examined, 
and refuted, in a Course of Eight Lectures. By Samvet 
Reap. Edinburgh, 1845. Dalrymple. 

Mr. Reap begins his attack upon phrenology with a some- 

what startling admission, namely, that ‘‘ the brain is the organ 











of the mind, the seat of thought, and the centre of feeling and 
perception; and that understanding, capacity, or power of | 
mind depend upon quantity and quality, and probably, to| 
some extent, also upon form of brain.’”’ 


a dispute about details, a difference as to the application of a 
principle admitted by both parties? It seems to us that Mr. 
Reap has put himself to very needless trouble for so small a 
purpose. All that is most important for the purposes of sci- 
ence he frankly yields, and the question is consequently re- 
duced to one of pure experiment; it rests upon facts only to 
be ascertained by a vast number of cbservations, and not to be 
determined by @ priori reasoning. The phrenologists will con- 
cede that their thirty-five organs are but approximations to 
truth; that many are conjectural, none can be affirmed with 
the positiveness of mathematical certainty. Investigations are 
still anxiously recommended, and they are open to add or take 
from the list whenever a fact shall be found in nature incon- 
sistent with the conclusions at which they have arrived from 
the facts as already collected. Neither party will do much, by 
writing books and pamphlets, to shew why the position of the 
other cannot be true ; they must be tried by the test of experi- 
ment. After all, nature will not bend to the theories of philo. 
sophers ; they must mould themselves to her. In this, as in 
all scientific controversies, nature, and not books, must be the 
arbiter. If books could have sat in judgment, there is scarcely 
a science now accepted as unquestionable which would not 
have been suppressed as impossible, false and contrary to rea- 
son, and against which learned pens were not launched to 
prove why it could not be. Let Mr. Reap and all such learn 
from this reflection that it is better to note facts than to write 
arguments. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—1t is nothing new for the question of Mesmerism to 
encounter unfairness io the mode of warfare adopted against its 
claims ; but this does not render it the less incumbent upon its 
supporters and advocates to expose instances of bigotry and par- 
tiality whenever they are presented in the palpable form in which 
one bas of late appeared in a periodical called ‘‘ The Christian 
Reformer, or Unitarian Magazine and Review.’’ It might have 
been supposed that the editor of a work bearing such high pre- 
tension as ‘‘ Christian Reformer,” if opening his pages at all to 
the discussion of a subject respecting which all admit that, at 
least, there is something not yet cleared up, while others think 
that much has been cleared up, though we are still on the 
threshold of knowledge respecting this surprising agency —it 
might have been expected that, if opening his pages at all, the 
reforming editor would have given insertion to papers on both 
sides of the question. But how does the matter stand. In the 

number of the ‘‘ Christian Reformer’’ for February, 1845, he 
admits a letter headed ‘‘ Mesmerism—Animal Magnetism,"’ 
containing an abridgement of an article lately published in a 
work edited by Professor Brande, entitled ‘‘A Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art;’’ aud—in the number of the 
‘¢ Christian Reformer’’ for November, 1945, the editor admits, 
among his Artical Notices—a review of ‘* Remarks on Mesme- 
rism in 1845 by J. B. Estlia.’’ Both these articles are in direct 
hostility to Mesmerism. Among the ‘‘ Notices to Correspond- 
ents’’ in the ‘‘ Christian Reformer’’ for December, 1845, 
appears the following—‘ If possible, we would have found room 
for inquirer’s (of Bristol) objections to our reviewer's remarks 
on Mesmerism, but the correspondence sheet was printed before 
his letter arrived. Jt is not expedient to carry the subject into 
another volume.’ Is this editor, then, so overburdened with 
matter for his next and future numbers, that he cannot find 
space for fair play? Or does he see that he has hastily com- 
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Here we have a distinct admission of the principles of phre- | mitted himself to a one-sided view of a large question, and is 
nology—all beyond this is simply a question of degree and of | ashamed to own his ignorance? The inquiry forces itself upon 
discovery—what is the quantity and form of brain associated | one. Would he not triumph over a sectarian rival, who would 
with the various degrees of understanding, capacity, or power. | shew the white feather on the first approach of an army of for- 


Mr. Reap is, therefore, to all intents and purposes a phre- | Midable facts and inferences ? rome) 
I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


nologist. bis 
What, then, does he mean by his boast of refuting the doc- | renee: 
trines of phrenology? He begins by conceding them without | 
reserve ; the most zealous phrenologist could not do so st 
largely. His fallacy lies in this—that he mistakes details for | 
doctrines. It is as if a man should imagine that he had re- OPINIONS ON THE CRITIC. 
futed the science of astronomy because he had disproved the TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. — 
existence of some distant double star, or shown the dreaminess| S1n,—I have great pleasure in adding my testimony to the 
of some of the conjectures of Herscuen, Nicot, or the author | ™ny others you have received in favour of Tar Critic. 4 
of “ The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.’’ Mr, | Cosider it to bea very impartial and talented igre 
Reap’s diff ‘ith tl h aolaie: te sidan Mien | Chippenham. I am, Sir, yours, &e, 
EAp’s difference wi ne phrenologists is no more than | RICHARD ALEXANDER, Bookseller. 
this; the phrenologists consider that they Lave ascertained by | 
numerous observations the precise association between form of | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
brain and capacity of mind which Mr. Reap admits to exist ; eee 
Mr. Reap, on the contrary, says, ‘‘ You have not found the Eugene Sue, that idol of the French public, is now engaged ia 
coincidence, or at least you have not proved it.”” Is this the| writing a work, to be entitled ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Valet de 
refutation of a doctrine, or any thing like it? Is it not merely \ Chambre.”’ 
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SHAKSPEARE’S Bust AT STRATFORD.—Some months ago 
you were so good as to insert some remarks of mine, with respect 
to the internal evidence of authenticity contained in the Stratford 
bust of Shakspeare. The view I took then arose only from the 
observation of a cast from the work in question. Since that | 
time, however, I have been a pilgrimage to the beautiful old | 
church in Warwickshire that contains the bust itself, and my | 
belief in its authenticity is much strengthened by my visit. On | 
a close inspection,—which I obtained by raising myself on a| 
table and some hassocks,—the bust itself, though coarsely | 
painted with stone colour, presents far more details than the in- 
different casts from it that I have seen—particularly in the 
markings about the eyes and the wrinkles on the forehead ; | 
which last, though slight, are firmly shown, and are irregular | 
and individual. I confess I had often wondered to see the fore- | 
head of the great bard, as usually represented, so free from the | 
furrows of thought, and had almost doubted the faithfulness of 
such smoothness : for transverse markings had been, in my ob- | 
servation, always, in some measure, the accompaniments of 
thought ; and in the bust at Stratford, behold ! they are clearly | 
observable. I had the satisfaction also of hearing from the 
clerk, that it was the late Sir Francis Chantrey’s opinion that 
the bust had been executed from a cast after death. Some of 
the appearances, indeed, of such a mode of obtaining a likeness 
have, I should say, been retained, and worked out with a Dutch | 
faithfulness (it is supposed that the sculptor was a Hollander) ; 
for that peculiar compression of the back part of the neck imme- | 
diately under the head, and the slight falling back of the cheeks, 
natural in a supine position resting on a bed, especially in death, 
appear to be retained literally in the upright bust,—to the detri- | 
ment indeed of the work, as giving to the position of the head, 
and to the general appearance, a stiffness that a less literal 
artist would have avoided. Those who are sceptics, and yet in- | 
terested in this verata questio, I would entreat to go down to | 
the good old English town of Stratford-upon-Avon, and view for 
themselves. The church, besides its peculiar interest as being 
the resting-place of the remains of our great bard, combines the | 
attributes of a cathedral with the charm of a country church. | 
At the foot of the church wall, close to the chancel, flows the | 
Avon—roaring, at a little distance, over a weir. The locality 
offers many a view, distant and near, that would reward the | 
lover of English landscape.—I am, &c. Joun BELL. 

Marlborough-terrace, Victoria-road, Kensington, 

Jan. 12, 1846. | 


We regret to learn that Thomas Miller (the poet basketmaker), 
author of ‘‘ A Day in the Woods,’’ ‘‘ Royston Gower,’’ ‘ Fair | 
Rosamond,”’ ‘* Rural Sketches,’’ &c. is at present labouring under 
total deprivation of sight, in consequence of anattack of erysipelas. | 
This visitation derives additional interest from the fact, that, in | 
the present instance, the calamity has befallen one of Nature’s 
most gifted children, whose genius has revelled in the pictu- 
resque beauties of his native land, and who, in the works above | 
enumerated, has described with inexpressible simplicity and | 
pathos the scenes and incidents of rural life. To add to the 
disaster, a numerous family of young children is solely depen- 
dent on the literary exertions of Mr. Miller. 


} 
| 


On Friday evening last, Mr. Milnes, M.P. delivered a lecture | 
to the Literary and Scientific Society of Pontefract, on the great 
civil war, and its local association with the Castle, town, and | 
neighbourhood of Pontefract. After a clear exposition of the 
origin and principles of the contest, he congratulated the assem- 
bly on the double advantage of an hereditary monarchy and a 
parliamentary constitution which they now enjoyed, and which 
had secured to them the combination of freedom of opinion and 
social order beyond all the nations of the earth. 


The Paris journal Le Commerce was sold on Saturday to M. 
Paulin, the bookseller, for 6,000 francs. The debts, accepted by 
the purchaser, amounted to 50,000 francs. 

The name of Oregon is derived from oregano, the Spanish word 
for wild marjoram, the oreganum vulgare of Linneus; which 
grows abundantly in the Western parts of the American conti- 
nent, and particularly in the disputed territory. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Jan. 17 to Jan. 24. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 
A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tur Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- | 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





America and her Slave System, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1846, corrected to Present Time, 
and containing all the new creations, royal 8vo. 1/. 18s. cl.—Burns’s 
(J. S.) History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and other Protestants, 
Foreign Refugees settled in England, 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Catalogue of London Periodicals, Law Reports, and Newspapers, folio, 
1s. sheet.—Claim of the United states to Oregon, by Hon. J. Calhoun 
and Hon. J. Buchanan, with map, 8vo. 2s, 6d. cl. swd.—Crosby’s 
Builder’s Price Book for 1846, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Cooper’s (F.M.) Cat’s 
Festival, written and illustrated by a Little Girl, 12mo. 1s. sewed.— 
Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts, Vol. VIII. 
12mo. 1s. extra bds.—Craven’s Recreations in Shooting, with an Ac- 
count of the Game of the British Islands, 60 illustrations by Harvey, 
post 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Expository Outline of the Vestiges of Creation, 12mo. 1s. cl. gilt.— 
Ecloge Ciceronianze, Selection from the Orations, Epistles, &c. of 
Cicero, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Earl’s (G. W.) Enterprise in Tropical Aus- 
tralia, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Snow Storm, illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank, 2nd edit. 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Gaugain’s (Mrs.) Ladies’ Assistant in Knitting, Net- 
ting, and Crotchet Work, illustrated by 70 patterns, Vol. III. oblong, 
with plates, 12s. 6d.; without plates, 10s. Gd. cl. gilt, plates separately, 
2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Hughes’s (J.) Earthwork and Land Tables, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd.— 
Hamilton’s (Rev. R. W. of Leeds) Institutions of Popular Education, 
2nd edit. crown vo. 7s. cl.—History of Mother Hubbard, &c. by F. 
Palmer, illustrated by A. Crowquill, oblong 4to. 3s. cl. 


, Muminated Illustrations of the Bible, copied from Select MSS. of the 


Middle Ages, by J. O. Westwood, 40 plates, gold and colours, royal 
8vo. 2/. 10s. half-mor. 
Kirkland’s (Mrs.) Western Clearings, square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 


| Livy, Books 21 and 22, as read at the Trinity Examination of Senior 


Sophisters, in T. C. D. with English Notes and Literal Translations, 
new edit. 12mo. bds. 6s. Dublin. 

M‘Arthur’s (Dr. C.) Scale of Medicines for Merchant Service, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl—Martin’s Natural Philosophy, 2nd ed. roy. 18mo. illus- 
trated, 4s. 6d. cl. M‘Cheyne’s (Rev. R. M.) Memoirs, 18mo. 1s. el.— 
M‘Cheyne’s (Rev. R. M.) Memoirs and R i 13th th d, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Merrifield (Mrs.) on the Art of Fresco Painting, as Practised 
by the Old Italian and Spanish Masters, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Newman’s (J. H.) Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 12s, cl.— Narratives of a Mission to the Jews, new edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.— Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, by M. A. 
Titmarsh, post. 8vo. 12s. cl.— Narrative of Remarkable Criminal Trials, 
trans. from the German of Feuerbach, by Lady Duff Gordon, 8vo. 
12s. cl. 

Oxford Chronological Tables of Universal History, fol. 21s. hf. moroc. 

Prince of Wales’ Spelling-book and Pictorial Dictionary, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Russia under the Autocrat, Nicholas the First, by Ivan Golovine, a Rus- 
sian Subject, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, cl.—Roberts’s (Rev. J.) Heaven 
Physically and Morally Considered, post 8vo. 3s. cl. f 

Sketches from Life, by the late Laman Blanchard, with Memoir, by Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. portrait and illustrations, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d. cl.—Shipmaster’s Guide for 1846, by the Registrar of Sea- 
men, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Shipmaster’s Guide and M‘Arthur’s Scale of 
Medicines (together) 12mo. 5s. el. 

Tuck’s (H.) Railway Shareholder’s Manual, 7th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Thirlwall’s (Bishop of St. David’s) History of Greece, Library edit. 
Vol. II. 8vo, 12s. el. 

Vaughan (Dr. Chas. J.) Sermons, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Velasco, by 
Cyrus Redding, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Young (Rev. J.) Dangers and Doings in a Soldier’s Life, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
illuminated cover. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 


Dispatch Newspaper complete, or the numbers available for the years 
1843, 1844, 1845. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The following is the moderate scale of charges for Advertisements 
adopted by Tue Critic:— 
For 6 lines and under.............. 58. 
For every three lines above ls. 


The volumes of Tue Critic neatly half-bound, as completed, for 4s. 6d. 
each, if the numbers be forwarded to the office. The stamped edition 
may be sent by post with the ends open, and a letter of advice should 
contain directions how it is to be returned. 

A portfolio, on a novel and convenient plan, for preserving the numbers 
of the current volume of Tur Critic may be had at the office, or by 
order, of any bookseller in the country, price 4s. 6d. 

Tne Critic may also be had in monthly parts, sewed in a wrapper, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 





‘GLEANINGS, | 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


BuRNING WeLt.—Communicated in a letter from F. B. 
Hough, dated Gustavus, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1845, to Silliman’s 
Journal.—The land near the centre of the township of Southing- 
ton, Trumbull County, Ohio, is low and boggy, although water 
is not easily found by digging. The soil at the surface is clay, 
with some sand, and the rock below in this district is a light- 
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coloured sandstone, which underlies the coal strata of Ohio and | John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace, New road 


Western Pennsylvania. No coal has ever been found here below 
this rock, or north or west of this locality. The nearest beds of 


workable coal are twenty miles distant. A pit was sunk for | 
water, in this region in June lest, by Mr. Wannemaker, to a| 


depth of twenty-four feet, and was continued sixty-seven feet 
seven inches beyond this by boring. It passed through clays in 


some parts containing selenite, and at bottom reached a coarse | 


sand, from which the gas was derived, resting upon a rock, pro- 
bably sandstone. Upon striking into the sand, the carburetted 
hydrogen gas rushed up by the sides of the auger rod with a 
shrill whistling noise, upon which the workmen left the well and 


withdrew the drill. They experienced no difficulty in breathing, | 


and can now descend into the pit without inconvenience. One of 
the workmen, thinking it might be inflammable gas, lighted a 


lamp with the intention of lowering it, but did not have the op- | 


portunity ; for no sooner had the match been kindled, than the 


whole took fire and blazed up to the height of twenty feet, with 
an explosion that was heard to the distance of three quarters of | 


a mile. Two individuals were scorched and somewhat injured by 
the explosion. After the first explosion the gas continued to 
burn at the bottom of the pit for twelve days before it was extin- 
guished. Since this occurrence, which happened on the 17th of 
July, the gas has continued to issue without abatement, and is 
frequently set on fire for the amusement of visitors. The sound 
of the gas as it issues from the drilled hole resembles the noise 
of water boiling in a steam-engine, and the quantity discharged 
is sufficient to heat a small steam-boiler. Seven years ago the 
gas from a spring in the vicinity accidentally took fire and burned 


three or four days. Inthe summer of 1842, a well was dug in | 


Wethersfield (sixteen miles from the well I have described) to 
the depth of fifty feet, when carburetted hydrogen was also found. 
A labourer, in attempting to descend with a lamp in the evening 
for his tools, was killed by the explosion. 

Romantic Story.—The Journal de Maine et Loire of the 
18th inst. relates the following tale, which may be true, but has 
certainly the air of invention:—Two days ago a young milk- 
woman, of the environs of La Baumette, newly married, was 
carrying the produce of her dairy to the market of Angers, when 
she found on her way a black cow fastened to a tree, and at a 
safe distance lay under another tree alarge bundle. Her curiosity 
was first attracted to the latter, which she found to contain a 
beautiful baby-girl, wrapped in fine linen and warm flannels. On 
further examination she discovered a purse, containing 25 Napo- 
leons and an anonymous letter, intimating that the mother of the 
child was driven by powerful considerations to part with it for 
several years; that the 500f. were for the person who would 
humanely supply her place, and the black cow was to afford the 
child milk ; adding, that every year the foster-mother should re- 
ceive an ample sum for the maintenance and education of the 
child, until circumstances permitted its natural parent to resume 
the charge. The young milk-woman accepted the trust thus 
reposed in her, and, instead of proceeding to the market, 
hastened home with the foundling, the cow, the purse, and the 
letter.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

Strange as it may appear, the quey calf, which was advertised 
some three of four weeks ago as having been missing from the 
farm of Balguhidderock, near Bannockburn, was, notwithstand- 
ing the strictest search having been made at the time, found in 
the cart-shed alive and well, entangled among some useless 
timber. The animal had not tasted any thing better than dry 
straw, nor even a drop of water, for twenty-four days.—Stirling 
Journal, 
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M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 
Estimated Capital for the Metropolis, 1,500,0002. 
Capital to be first raised, 300,000/. in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each, 
Deposit 12. per Share. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 

William Ayrton, esq. 39, Dorset square 

William James Baily, esq. Shenley House, Stony Stratford 

Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 

Edward Wm. Cox, esq. 1, Torrington square, and 3, Crown office row, 
Temple 

H. P. Fuiler, esq. 112, Piccadilly 

W. A. Guy, esq. M.D. Professor of King’s College, 15, Bloomsbury 
square 

Benjamin Edward Hall, esq. 22, Paddington green 

Rev. Frank Hewson, Southall, Middlesex 

John Hogg, esq. 71, Gower street 

Thomas Hodgkin, esq. M.D. 9, Brook street, Hanover square 

Charles Jopling, esq. 4, Pelham crescent, Brompton 

R. M. Jacques, esq. Easby Abbey, Richmond, Yorkshire 

¥, J, Kelsey, esq. Westhavington, Devizes 

John Le Cappelan, esq. 45, Edwardes square, Kensington 

James Edward Mathew, esq. Churcis Cottage, De Beauvoir square 


| J. J. Mechi, esq. Leadenhall-street 
| F. G. P. Neison, esq. 25, Pall mall 
G. H. Pinckard, esq. 78, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury square 
The Hon. Capt. Plunkett, R.N. Travellers’ Club, Pall mall 
Thomas Ottery Rayner, esq. M.D. F.S.A. St. Matthew’s place, Hackney 
| James Reid, esq. M.D. 10, Bloomsbury square 
William Shaw, esq. 346, Strand 
Francis Sherborn, esq. East Bedfont, Middlesex 
| Robert William Sievier, esq. 12, Henrietta street, Cavendish square 
Henry Scott Turner, esq. 57, Jermyn street, St. James’s 
| Christopher Thomas Tower, esq. Weald Hall, Brentwood, Essex 
J.C. Blair Warren, esq. Horkesley Hall, Colchester, Essex 
| John Willmott, esq. Isleworth 

Prosectror.—John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace. 


ConsvuLTING AGRICULTURAL CnEemiIsT.—Professor Brande, F.R.S. 
Royal Mint, Tower. 
CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER.—James Smith, esq. of 
| Deanston, 13, Queen square, Westminster. 
Enoinrer.—Wm. C. Mylne, esq. F.R.S. New River Head. 
Arcuitect.—Charles Fowler, esq. 1, Gordon square. 
Sortci1Tors.—Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, 5, Berners-street. 

SecreTary.—John James Moore, esq. 3, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

The object of this Company is to supply (at a quarter of the cost of 
stable or farm-yard manure) the sewage water of the metropolis to the 
surrounding country as manure, by mechanical means, similar to those 
employed by the water companies, 

A careful and moderate calculation has been made of the annual outlay 
and income, from which it can confidently be stated that the undertaking 
will realize a net profit of at least 15 per cent. 

The Plans, Sections, and Books of Reference, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders, have been deposited, and the proper notices given, so 
that the Company is now prepared to go to Parliament for an Act of In- 
corporation, which will limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the amount of their shares. 

An early allotment of shares will be made. 

Applications for shares and prospectuses to be made in the usual 
form, addressed to the Provisional Committee of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company, and also for prospectuses and pamphlets, 
containing full particulars, at Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Sm.th’s, 5, 
Berners-street. 








PERCY ST, JOHN’S INDIAN TALES. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. uniform with ‘‘ Trapper’s Bride,”’ 
HE ENCHANTED ROCK ; a Comanche Legend. 
. By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

‘* The writing is fully equal to that of the first volume, while the matter 
is superior.’’—Spectator. 

‘* In style so simple, and yet so fresh, truthful, and picturesque, that 
it <7 the reader along with an irresistible charm.’’— Weekly Dis- 
patch. 

‘Both volumes are admirably adapted for the libraries.”"—Weekly 
Newspaper (L.L.) 

Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster-row. 





NEW MORNING NEWSPAPER. ' 
HE IRON TIMES, containing every information 
which can interest those whose energies and fortunes are devoted 
to the perfecting the Railway communication of the world. 

The SHIPPING TIMES, devoted to the promotion of the welfare of 
the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

The COMMERCIAL TIMES will be the text and manual of the Bri- 
tish merchant—a numismatic chronicle—a journal of imports, exports, 
their prices, and stocks in hand. 

The TRADERS’ TIMES will comprise all the information usually 
contained in the prices current, with additional matter peculiar to this 


aper. 
° The LITERARY TIMES will be au courant not only to the periodi- 
cal, but the permanent and classical literature of the age. The reviews 
will be impartial, and not maudlin. 

The POLITICAL TIMES will contain all the political news of the 
day. Its influence will be devoted to the promstion of the real and tan- 
gible interests of the country, avoiding checvation’ disquisitions on un- 
attainable objects and party squabbles. 

The NEWS TIMES.—tThe same fulness and accuracy which have dis- 
tinguished the reportsof the IRON TIMES on matters relating to 
Railways, will be extended to general news. The IRON TIMES will 
be the journal of the domestic circle, as well as that of the counting-house 
and the bureau. 

The SPORTING TIMES, in which all Sporting matters will be treated 
in a novel and spirited manner, so as to render them highly interesting to 
the lovers of the Turf and the admirers of British manly sports. The 
whole combined will form 

THE IRON TIMES, 
Twice the size of The Times.—Price Sixpence. 

Every department being separately conducted by gentlemen of the 
most distinguished talent in each; and no pains or expense will be spared 
in making the Iron Times the Journal of the Age. 

As the intention of the great body of mercantile advertisers to support 
the Iron Times, as a geueral Morning Newspaper has been communi- 
cated to its proprietors, they feel it incumbent on them to place those who 
may advertise in their paper on no worse footing as regards commercial 
advantage than those persons who seek publicity through the columns of 
The Times. 

It is therefore their intention, at once, to ensure such a circulation 
for the Inox Times as will render it a most advantageous medium for 
all classes of advertisements, by causing it to be distriuuted for some 
time, and, in the first instance, gratuitously, to every Solicitor whose 
name appears in the London Directory. 

OFFICE, 112, FLEET-STREET. 
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A ‘Businesses for Sale, 


O PRINTERS and OTHERS.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, by Mr. J. H. Page, the TRADE of a Bookwork and Jobbing 
PRINTER, established nine years. The office contains two iron presses 
and a great variety of type. The smaller founts nearly new. Time being | 
an object, the concern will be disposed of on the most liberal terms. 
Apply to Mr. J. H. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer to the Trade, 
8, Pancras-lane, City. 








Af Lady desirous of entering BUSINESS may | 

meet with a favourable opportunity as Fancy Stationer, with | 

library and Berlin wool trade, in the western outskirts of town, with at- 

tractive shop and superior house, which would let to cover the rent; in | 

a high thoroughfare. Every assistance would be given. 300/. required. 
Address to H. H. at Mr. Dodson’s, 137, Fleet-street. 








Situations Vacant. 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT in a Bookselling | 


Establishment in a provincial town. A young person of good | 
address, who can be well recommended, and is willing to make himself | 
generally useful, will be treated with on applying to Messrs. Wemys | 
and Lorck, Charles-street, Hatton-garden, personally or by letter. | 








- #Bliscellaueous. 











_ | 
O PRINTERS.—To be SOLD, 2,000 lb. of LONG | 
PRIMER, in 23 pair of cases, in fair condition, suitable for cata- 
logues, &c. and 1,000 Ib. of Bourgeois, in 7 pair of cases. 
Apply to Mr. C. Buck, 32, Paternoster-row. | 
TH wl vd "y) | 
A NEW ARTICLE for the DRESSING-CASE.— | 
Previous to the dise vy of the substance used in the manufacture | 
of MELBROOK’S CHEMICAL RAZOR REGULATOR, no sum of | 
money could purchase an instrument capable of bringing a razor to a | 
perfect, sharp, smooth, polished edge. 
The excellent qualities of the article now introduced to the public, have | 
been candidly acknowledged by some of the most eminent cutlers, both | 
here and in Sheffield, and its superiority over everything of the kind has | 
been compared to that of the railway over the slow coach. Strops of two | 
sizes, price 5s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. are sent, carriage free, to all parts of the j 
kingdom. Also boxes of the composition, price 1s. 6d. To be had, | 
wholesale and retail, of W. MELBROOK, 33, Wardour-st. Soho, and at j 
Prout’s Perfumery Warehouse, 229, Strand, London. | 
66 97 | VIS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO-| 
BODY GOOD.”—TEA at HALF-A-CROWN a POUND,.— 
The prostrated state of the Share Market, and the dearness of Money in | 
the City, have produced their effects. Merchants are compelled to sacri- | 
fice their commoner sorts of Teas. How long this depression may last | 
becomes a question ; but whilst it does continue, the public must have | 
the benefit of it. The 6lb. Bag of Black Tea is now, therefore, Fifteen | 
Shillings. | 
EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 9, GREAT | 
Ss | 


‘T. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 

IS INSURED BY 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— | 

CURE OF INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. | 
Blackburn, Aug. 20, 1845. 

I have much pleasure in adding to the great number of your testimo- 
nials that of a youth now in my employ, who derived incalculable benefit 
from the use of your wafers. 

Having suffered fur some time from a harassing cough and an affection | 
of the Jungs, which to all appearance would have terminated in consump- | 
tion, he was induced to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and the result has in- | 
deed been most gratifying, as his cough soon left him, and he is at present | 
in the enjoyment of good health. You are at liberty to publish this. 
WILLIAM LONSDALE, Chemist. 

The particulars of many hundred cures may be had from every agent 
throughout the kingdom and on the Continent. | 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant retief, and a rapid cure of | 
asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breathand | 
lungs, &e. To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, | 
asin a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power and | 
flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price Is. 14d. | 
2s. Od. and 11s. per box. | 

Agents—DA SILVA and CO. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. | 
Sold by all medicine vendors. 





| 
| 
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aaa | 
Just published, cloth gilt, price 3s. ’ 
stone MAGI AND THE STAR! 
A Narrative in Prose. | 
** The visit of the three wise men to Bethlehem, conducted by the star, 
to worship the infant Saviour, is the subject which the author has inge- 
niously expanded ito an occasion for teaching the fundamental princi- | 
ples of Christianity. ‘The work is well written, and ably accomplishes its | 
excellent purposes.’’—The Critic. 
‘* The dialogue is very pleasing.’’—Brilish Churchman, 
‘* The religion of the ancient Persians is graphicaily described.’ 
Dover Telegraph. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


| 
= 
| 
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NEW WORK ON THE HORSE'S FOOT. 
Published This Day, royal 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth, 


< ee HORSE’S FOOT, and How to Keep it 


Sound. 
By WILLIAM MILES, Esq. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, the Second Edition, very considerably enlarged, 


price 33. 
INTS on the STUDY of the LAW, for the prac- 
tical guidance of Articled and Unarticled Clerks, seeking a com- 
petent knowledge of the Legal Profession. 
By EDWARD FRANCIS SLACK. 
Contents: Prefacesto the Ist and 2nd Editions—Introductory Letter 
—Hint Ist, The Student’s Object—2nd, Time for Study—3rd, What to 


| Study and How—4th, Office Study—sth, Hard Points, how to Solve 


them—fth, How the Student may Test his Learning and Skill. 
John Crockford, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


1. 

HE BOOK of NURSERY TALES: a KEEP- 
SAKE for the YOUNG; containing all the best old favourites of 
Nurses and Children :—Cinderella—Sleeping Beauty—Goody Two Shoes 
—Red Riding Hood—Jack the Giant Killer, &c. &c. &c. Small 4to. 
36 elegant Illustrations by Artists of our day. Three Stories, each 6s., 
elegantly bound and gilt ; sold together or separately, or the Stories had 

by themselves, 6d. to 1s. each. 

2. NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, and JINGLES; a unique edi- 
tion, in small 4to., with numerous Illustrations and Ornamental Scroll 
Border round every page. 7s. cloth, or superb gilt binding, 10s. 6d. 

3. SHORT STORIES and POEMS for YOUNG CHILDREN ; with 
40 Wood Engravings. 3s. cloth. 

4. FIVE TALES of OLD TIME. Seven engravings. 6s. 

5. EASTERN ROMANCE, a revised edition of the Arabian Tales, &c. 
38 engravings. 7s. 6d. 

6. TALES from the EASTERN LAND, a second series of the 
same. 6s. 

7. TALES from the GERMAN of C. SCHMID, 4s. 6d. 

8. THE BOOK of LEGENDS and TALES. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 

9. LUCY and ARTHUR. 3s. 

10. The LITTLE COUSINS. 

11. The WINTER’S TALE. 

12, SPRING TIDE. 3s. 

13. HOLIVAY TALES. 2s. 

14. The FIRESIDE LIBRARY, 15 vols. cloth, gilt edges, each com- 
plete in itself, lists of which may be had on application. 

London: J. Burns. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


o_o PATRICIAN, a Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. 
Edited by 

JOHN BURKE, Esq. 

Author of ‘‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,’’ &c. 


he title of ‘‘ The Patrician ’’ hespeaks its peculiar characteristic. A 


| journal, unhbiassed by party and unruffled by politics, devoted chiefly to 


the Upper Classes of society, has long been deemed a desideratum, but 
has not been, until now, even attempted. The production of such a jour- 
nal, emphatically a Gentleman’s Newspaper, which may be admitted, 
without doubt or apprehension,into every house and mansion of the em- 
pire, is the object of the proprietors of ‘‘ The Patrician ;'’ and this they 
have no fear of heing able to accomplish. 

‘* The Patrician,’’ printed on fine paper, with the best type, is pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the Office, 30, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden, 
and contains, in addition to allthe News of the Week, domestic and 
foreign, a series of original papers illustrative of History, Genealogy, and 
Antiquities, 

Amongst which have already appeared the following :— 
1. The Castles and Mansions of Great Britain and Ireland—Wentworth 

Castle, Audley End, Hatfield House, Wilton House. 
Celebrated Peerage Causes—The Banbury Peerage, 

Trunkmaker; the Earldom of Huntingdon. 

3. The Clubs of London, from the time of Ben Jonson. 
4. Travelling, Past and Present—The High Road and the Rail Road. 
5. The Genealogist—Domesday Book, Monastic Records, Parish Re- 
gister, Fieet Marriages, Heralds Visitations, &c. 
. Hints on Heraldry—Right to Arms, Marshalling of Quarterings. 
. Anecdotes of the Peerage. 
. Who is an Esquire? 
. Fragments of Family History. 
. The Fashions of our Ancestors. 
. Collectanea, 
. Literary Reviews. 
. Theatrical and Musical Criticism. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden 
* The article ‘* Who is an Esquire ?”’ is reprinted in a separate form, 
with additions, and may be had, price 1s. or post-free, 1s. 4d. 
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